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She—How can I possibly go to the dance 
when I haven’t a thing to wear? 

He—Well, I could get a closed car.—Mer- 
ton Item. 


“So you and your wife eloped?” 

“Yes; but I have since had reason to be- 
lieve that her father bought the ladder I 
used and placed it just where I couldn’t 
help seeing it.”—Walton Messenger. 


Crawford—So you can’t understand why 
your boy in college flunked in all the for- 
eign languages? ° 

Crabshaw—No, it’s a mystery to me. He 
picked up all the college yells in no time.— 
Legion Weekly. 
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Golde—Don’t you think my wife sings 
well? 

Britten—Beg pardon? 

Golde—Doesn’t my wife sing sweetly? 

Britten—I can’t hear a word you say, on 
account of that woman’s howling so— 
Stockholm Kasper. 





“It says, here in the paper,” began Mrs. 
Fumblegate in the midst of her perusal of 
the county seat newspaper, “that a man 
dropped dead right in front of the ticket 
window in the railroad depot in Torpid- 
ville.” 

“I guess likely the station agent must 
have given him a civil answer to a civil 
question,” replied Farmer Fumblegate— 
Moorestown Star. 


Two boys met in the street. 

“What’s that you’ve got in your button- 
hole?” asked one. 

“Why, that’s a chrysanthemum,” the other 
replied. 

“It looks like a rose to me.” 

“You’re wrong, it’s a chrysanthemum.” 

“What do you mean? Spell it.” 

“K-r-i-s....it is a rose!” ejaculated the 
first boy, as he took another look at the 
flower.—London Tit-Bits. 


Manager—I have summed you up, Brown, 
When I am not here you are the laziest 
man in the office.—London Tit-Bits. 





Servant—Professor, your little son has 
broke his leg. 

Professor—How many times must I tell 
you that it is not “broke”; it’s “broken.”— 
Christiania Vikingen. 


A Londoner with a reputation as a pugi- 
list had gone from London to fight a Scot 
farmer whose great strength had been prais- 
ed in the press. He entered the yard of the 
Seot, tied his horse to a tree and ap- 
proached the farmer who was working near- 
by. “Friend,” he said, “I have heard a great 
deal about you and ] have come a long way 


LUCID INTERVAL 


to see which of us is the better wrestler.” 

The Scotchman, without answering seiz- 
ed the young man by the middle of the 
body, pitched him over the fence and re- 
turned to his work. When his lordship re- 
covered his breath he stood silent. 

“Well” said the farmer, “have you any- 
thing more to say to me?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but perhaps you'll 


: be good enough to throw me my horse.”— 


Wilson Every Evening. 





“What do you mean, Smith,” a friend in- 
quired, “by pawning all your nightshirts?” 

“Haven’t~you heard?” said Smith. “I’ve 
got'a job as a night watchman.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


He—Do you like candy, young lady? 

She (eagerly)—Oh yes sir. 

He (calmly)—Thanks. I’m gathering sta- 
tistics for a candy company.—Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern. 


Store Clerk—Pardon me, sir, but our rules 
forbid us to receive bent or battered coins 
from customers.” 

Customer—But J received that very coin 
here as change. 

Store Clerk—Very likely, sir. We have 
no rule against giving bent coins to cus- 
tomers !—Dalton Breeze. 


First Flapper—Say, what is an octogen- 
arian, anyway? 

Next Flapper—Aw, I dunno. Why? 

First Flapper—Well, they must be an aw- 
fully sickly lot, because whenever I hear of 
one of them they’re always dying.—Legion 
Weekly. 





Mrs. Elephant—Gracious, that was a close 
shave! 

Mr. Ed—yYes, it would have served the 
fool right. if he had, hit us—London Hum- 
orist. 


News Editor—Did you interview the 
celebrity ? 

Reporter—Yes. 

Editor—What did he say? 

Reporter—Nothing. 

Editor—I know that. But how many 
columns of it?—Boston Transcript. 


A man of the world had slipped and fallen 
on the icy sidewalk. A deacon of the church 
came along and remarked quite solemnly, 
“The wicked standeth in a slippery place.” 

“I see they do, but I can’t,” replied the 
fallen man, trying to arise.—Scribblers 
Magazine. 


Jan—Oh Mary, I’ve a secret just for you. 
I’m engaged, but don’t tell anyone. 

Mary—Marvelous. Whom shan’t I tell 
first?—Peabody Star. 


Man (standing on corner)—Could you 
give a poor cripple enough for a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich? 

Good Old Lady—Why, my poor fellow, 
how are you crippled? 

Man—Financially.—Iowa Frivol. 


Employer (to applicant for a position, 
who has handed in testimonials from two 


Sioibciiapasaneinptameeenmnnatenetnannneenneannenantnetmaniamaeenmeaaae 
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ministers)—We don’t work on Sundays. 


Haven’t you a reference from someone who 
sees you on week days?—Sydney Bulletin. 


The two stood on the darkened porch 
after the dance. She waited. “Love is 
blind,” he quoted rapturously. 

“Well, can’t you tell where I am by feel- 
ing?” she asked peevishly—Yellow Jacket. 





“You are gathering fireflies? What’s the 
idea?” 

- “They are for fishing at night or in muddy 
water.”—Paris Rire. 


A movie actress had married her sixth or 
seventh husband in Paris and then sailed 
f > home on her honeymoon. When she 
arrived in America a customs officer said 
to her: “Have you anything to declare?” 

“Nothing,” she said, “except that I still 
love Clarence !’—Topham Courant. 


Smith—You say the speculation has proy- 
ed a failure? 

Jones—A total failure. 

Smith—But I thought you said there was 
a fortune in it? 

Jones (with a groan)—So there was. 
Mine !—Ipswich Beacon. 


HUMORS OF THE LAW 
Counsel (to witness)—You are married? 
« Woman (blushing)—Yes—but how did 
you know?—London Tit-Bits. 


Wealthy Judge (lecturing a prisoner)—A 
clear conscience, my man, is more to be de- 
sired than riches. 

Prisoner—All right, sir, Pll swap with 
you.—Life. 


* 





“Your honor,” said the burglar, “I was 
foodless, friendless and homeless.” 

“My man,” said the judge, “you move me 
deeply! Food, shelter and companionship 
shall be yours for the next nine months.”— 
Judge. 





Judge—Your face seems familiar. 

Prisoner—We were boys together. 

Judge—N onsense. 

Prisoner—Yes, we were, because you're 
about 52 and so am I—Fenton News. 


An elderly man of ultra-convivial habits 
but withal learned and bookish, was haled 
before the bar of justice in a country town. 
“Ye’re charged with bein’ drunk and dis- 
orderly,” snapped the magistrate. “Have 
ye anything to say why sentence should 
net be pronounced ?” 

“Man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn,” began the prisoner 
in.a flight of oratory. “I am not so debased 
as Poe, so profligate as Byron, so ungrate- 
ful as Keats,’so intemperate as Burns, so 
timid as Tennyson, so vulgar as Shakes- 
peare, so—” 

“That’ll do, that’ll do,” interrupted the 
magistrate. “Ninety days. And, officer, 


take down that list of names he mentioned 
and round ’em up. I think they’re as bad 
as he is.”—Legion Weekly. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


AGRICULTURE’S PROBLEMS 


The farmer will again provide one of 
the chief subjects for debate in congress 
when that august body reconvenes. All 
sorts of legislative panaceas for the ills 
of agriculture are scheduled to pour in 
on the solons at that time. 

Statements mAde by Secretary Jar- 
dine while on his Western trip show 
him to be a booster for co- 
operative marketing legisla- 


organization that will enable farmers 
to sell their products on the market 
without being put in competition with 
other farmers. He does not think any 
co-operative organization now existent 
fills the bill. He doybts if the presi- 


dent’s agricultural fact-finding commis- 


sion will be of assistance to the farm- 
ers. “It is getting so that when the hot 


relatively low prices he receives for 

things he sells. ¥ 
E. H. Cunningham, dirt farmer and 
member of the federal reserve board, 
regards financing as the heart of the 
farm problem. “The farmer,” he re- 
marks, “is rapidly coming to the point 
where he realizes that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in his methods 
and that his individualism, 





to which he holds so tena- 





tion. even though he feels 


ciously, will have to be sub- 





that the farmer’s problem 
cannot be solved through 
this means alone. However, 
he is dead set against the 
McNary -Haugen bill and 
kindred measures. And be- 
cause of this the farm bloc 
is in open revolt. 

Representative Dickinson 
(Rep.) of Iowa, leader of the 
farm bloc in the house, lets 
it be known that he will 
urge farm relief independent 
of the administration pro- 
gram, The coming session, 
he predicts, will witness the 
“most clean-cut fight for 
farm legislation ever seen in 
Washington.” 

As a result of a conference 
of 25 farmers’ organizations 
at Des Moines last May, 
Dickinson will urge a fed- 
eral farm export corpora- 
tion apart from the agricul- 
tural department, to be made 
up of seven members named 
by the president from can- 
didates offered by agricultu- 
ral associations. This bill 
relating to co-operative mar- 
keting and the disposal of 
surplus staples differs from 
the MeNary-Haugen meas- 
ure in that it avoids price- _ fear. 
lixing. Dickinson claims to 
have the support of Western 
lirt farmers who regard 
Secretary Jardine’s trip as 
in effort to squelch further 
igitation for farm relief leg- 





dead, of spirits and-terrible gods.” 
vicinity at night, and few would approach-the place by day. ; 
This superstitution was a great blessing to early settlers. During 
Piute raids the white man found the canyon a refuge 
Recently three Indians—Chief Tom Moccasin, f 
Parachont and Chief Jimmy Pete—were induced to lift this spell of 
With many incantations the “devils” were apparently 
driven out. : 
On being asked the formula of their magic ceremony, the trio 
answered: “Chief Many Horses, he can tell.” c 
vain for Chief- Many Horses, the inquiring visitors questioned 
the Indians where this source of information could be found. 
“Him dead many years,” was the red men’s laconic reply. 





No Piute would stay in the 


Medicine Man Tom 


After searching in 


merged into other customs 
that will work more favor- ° 
ably toward his success. He 
follows co-eperation when 
it is to his particular advan- 
tage to do so, but he does not 
seriously commit himself to | 
any plan to accept both the 

profit afd the loss.” No 
amount of federal legisla- 
tion, according to Cunning- 
ham, can improve the situa- 
tion with respect to financ- 
ing or providing markets. 

Secretary Jardine holds 
that 10 per cent of the farm- 
er’s troubles can be cured 
by law and the other 90 per 
cent cured by the farmer. 
As a result of his trip, the 
secretary has three main 
recommendations to make 
for farm relief: 1. reduce 
taxes on farm produce; 2. 
readjust freight rates so as 
to provide lower rates on 
transportation of agricultu- 
ral products and, 3. further 
develop co-operative mer- 
keting. 

And to the farmer he sug- 
gests: 1. better business 
methods, including adjust- 
ment of production to the 
consumer’s needs; 2. main- 
tenance of a reserve by 
farmers to tide them over 
bad crop years, as against 
re-investment of all> avail- 
able profits in more land; 3. 





Z om ss : nada 
For years Indians of the Piute tribe have studiously avoided the 


“Makuntuweap” in Zion national park, Utah. Zion canyon, as it 
is now known, is referred to in tribal legends as “the abode of the 








islation. 

Former Gov. Lowden (Rep.) of IIL, 
eader of one farm faction, has come 
ut for this or any other independent 
move. The opportunity is seized by his 
friends to groom him for the Republi- 
an presidential ‘nomination in 1928. 
Lowden paints the farmer’s plight in 
tsloomy. colors. He charges Jardine 
vith juggling figures to indicaté farm 
prosperity, whereas according to Low- 
den, “farm bankruptcies in reeent years 
have increased over 600 per cent.” 
Lowden told President Coolidge to his 
face that the agricultural situation is 
by no means as satisfactory as the ad- 
ministration reports. The solution, ac- 
cording to this authority, is a national 


winds scorch the fields the farmer 
doesn’t know whether to pray for rain 
or thank the Almighty for the unbroken 
drouth,” he says. He thinks some way 
should soon be found to cut the big 
difference between high prices the 
farmer pays for things he purchases for 
the use of himself and family and the 


= ane 


Plain Tales from the Hills 


When a farmer is broke, he is 
broke, and nothing but good judg- 
ment, hard work and strict economy 
can help him.—State Senator Brown 
of Wyoming. 














more crop diversification, 
both as a protection against 
losses from the failure of a single crop 
and for its effect on the fertility of the 
land; 4. greater attention to production 
of vegetables, eggs and butter for home 
use; more diligence in obtaining the 
best possible results from land already 
under cultivation, so as to offset over- 
expansion; 6. further standardization 
and grading of farm products to simpli- 
fy marketing. 

It is up to the business men of the 
country to solve the particular problem 
of proper distribution with elimination 
of the middleman, he thinks. “The 
spread of prices between producer and 
consumer must be cut down,” he warns. 
“It is frequently stated that farmers’ 
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One of the twins needs nourishment or 
something. Business is claimed to be thriv- 
ing, but agriculture has chronic colic and is 
below normal weight:” Something should 
he done about it—Dallas News. 








co-operation. will eliminate middlemen. 
Such statements are largely the result 
of lack of information regarding the 
services necessary to carry farm prod- 
ucts from the producer to the ultimate 
consumer. There is a multiplicity of 
services to be performed, not all of 
which can be performed by the farmers’ 
organizations.” 

Secretary Jardine refers to propo- 
nents of radical legislation as “self- 
styled apostles of agriculture who have 
done a lot of harm and who have ac- 
complished nothing.” “Problems con- 
fronting the farmer have developed 
through a long period of agricultural 
experience,” he explains. “They can- 
not be solved from the outside, but only 
by the farmers themselves who know 
the problems thoroughly through hav- 
ing been brought into contact with them 
time and time again. Nor can farmers 
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solve these problems by individual ef- 
fort. Organization is essential. The 
idea of co-operative marketing societies 
scares a lot of people, but the co-opera- 
tive idea will hurt nobody—no busi- 
ness—but the inefficient, and we have 
arrived at the time when the inefficient 
must be put out of business.” 


He referred to the Grain Marketing 
Corporation’s troubles when he said: 
“The failures of co-operative associa- 
tions, although the proportion of fail- 
ures probably has been no greater than 
in any other business enterprise, point 
to the need of a study of business meth- 
ods. It is universally recognized that 
the future of cd-operation depends on 
the knowledge which the individual 
producer has of its possibilities and 
limitations. He must take a long-time 
view of the movement.” 


Thomas Atkeson, Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Grange, says: 
“If every proposal put forward for the 
benefit of agriculture had been enacted 
into law by the last congress the U. S. 
treasury would now be bankrupt and 
the farmers 10 times worse off than they 
now are. The reward that is to come to 
the farmers will depend largely on their 
own skill and intelligence.” 


LABOR ENTERS INSURANCE FIELD 


The American Federation of Labor 
has organized a $2,000,000 concern to 
write group and individual insurance 
for union members. Local unions will 
be asked to support the new venture by 
selling stock at $20 a share to members. 
No salaries will be paid the insurance 
heads, it is announced. The insurance 
idea originated with the late Samuel 
Gompers who, as head of the Federa- 
tion, helped to get it ready for opera- 














Are Women Auto Drivers an Enigma? 


Women as auto drivers have the en- 
thusiastic stamp of approval of the 
“A. A. A.” otherwise known as the 
American Automobile Association. In 
fact, tests conducted by that organiza- 
tion are said to show that women are 
more competent in handling cars than 
men. 

Men and women students from George 
Washington university were used in 
the experiment. Attention was paid to 
the speed with which the driver tried 
to avert danger and his or her natural 
instincts when confronted with various 
situations. 


“There is no basis for the assertion 
that women are more liable to lose their 
heads in an emergency,” the report says 
in part. “It is largely a myth that so- 
ciety has fostered by playing up the 
idea that women are expected to be 
emotional. There is no physical reason 
why they should be.” 

But— 

Some male auto drivers, policemen 
and others are still inclined to be con- 
trary minded. 

What they want to know is: 

Why do most women try to drive cars 
from the back seat? 

Why is it that a majority of the ma- 
chines that hog the road are driven by 
the fair sex? 


Why do women have to gesticulate 
with their arms while driving, thereby 
giving drivers in the rear the impres- 
sion that they are making hand signals? 

Why do women invariably think they 
have the right of way at crossings? 

Why do women drivers take special 
delight in denting fenders, both on their 
cars and the cars of other people? 

Why do women like to eat while 
driving? 

Why are women so helpless when it 
comes to changing a tire? 

Why do women drivers frequently 
run out of gasoline? 

Why do women drivers crowd into a 
parking space where man hesitates to 
enter? 

Why are women so fearless of traffic 
policemen? 

Why do traffic policemen fear women 
drivers? 

Why do taxis always give women 
drivers the right of way? 

Why does a woman driver like to 
make a noise on a horn as if the fire 
engines were coming? 

Why does a women driver always 
shift gears with a noise as if they were 
being stripped? 

Why can’t women read simple little 
signs like “No Parking Here” and “Stop” 
and “Go”? : 
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tion. Labor men claim succéss for 
their entry in the banking field. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Mellon 
both congratulated the Federation bank 
in New York on its recent second anni- 
versary. The former wrote: “It (the 
bank) is another strong piece of evi- 
dence of the fact . . . that the people 
of this country own the property of the 
coyntry. America is neither owned nor 
controlled by a small group of rich men 
who take a disproportionate toll out of 
the earnings of the poor.” 

A few of the smaller labor banks have 
been less fortunate. Not long ago a 
private institution sponsored by the 
Central Labor Union of Philadelphia 
had to close its doors.. Most of the de- 
positors were union wage earners. 


HONOR FOR EDUCATOR 


A 200-foot tower is planned to rise on 
the campus of the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor, Mich., as a lasting 
tribute to Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, 








Dr. Burton Memorial Tower 


late president of that institution. Plans 
call for a campanile that will compare 
favorably with famous ones in Europe. 
Students are raising a separate fund to 
provide bells for the tower. 


BUTLER SOON TO QUIT 


' Gen. Butler is resigned to going back 
to the Marine corps. A leave of absence 
permitting him to serve as director of 
public safety for Philadelphia will ex- 
pire this year, and President Coolidge 
is not inclined to grant further exten- 
sion. In fact, in allowing Butler’s last 
application the president expressed dis- 
approval of any city taking men from 
the service, and plainly indicated that 
he would not honor further requests. 
The chief executive thinks Philadelphia 
should be able to find an energetic po- 
lice head and general “clean-up” man 
in its large population. 
It is known that Gov. Pinchot of Pa., 
whose term as governor is expiring, 
would be”pleased to have Butler seek 
\his office, but according to the general: 
“This rumor about my running for gov- 
ernor is not worth denial. I will not 
ran for public office.” 
When Butler reports back to the Ma- 
rines after an absence of two years he 
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will not be entitled to another vacation 
for 24 years. His stay in the Quaker 
City has used up his leave for that pe- 
riod of time. = 

The general deplores the part politics 
plays in law enforcement. He speaks 
from experience: 

“It is not the fight with crime and 
vice which wears out the police and 
takes their energies, but it is the fight 
against political influence—social influ- 
ence and the influence of wealth. The 
laws which have been written are not 
what the people meant. - When they 
passed a law to enforce prohibition they 
passed one which it was almost impos- 
sible to enforce. : 

“This by rights should have been a 
law which empowered us to seize liq- 
uor whereever found. As it is, we must 
buy liquor in a place before we can 
obtain a warrant to seize it. 

“When a bootlegger is caught he has 
the means to employ a fine array of le- 
gal talent, whereas the forces of law 
and order are represented by a bunch 
of $5-a-day cops. The people will have 
to wake up. They will have to make 
up their minds whether or not they 
want prohibition. If they don’t want 
it, let them repeal the law. Otherwise 
they are going to debauch the race.” 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL UNDER FIRE 

Postmaster-Gen. New’s prediction of 
a $40,000,000 deficit in the postoffice de- 
partment has only served to quicken the 
fires of the postal rate controversy. 

That cabinet officer is being bitterly 
challenged because he attributes this 
possible deficit both to the increased 
pay for postal employees and to the 
new postal rates. 

“Mr. New’s statement is very unfair 
in every particular,” says Representa- 
tive Kelly (Rep.) of Pa., member of the 
house postoffice committee. “It was 
known at the time of the passage of the 














Postmaster-Gen. New 


increased salary measure that it would 
add $21,000,000 to the expected deficit 
of $10,000,000. This would bring the 
deficit to only $31,000,000—$9,000,000 
less than that claimed by the postmas- 
ter-general,” While this bickering is go- 











With the president away, the most popu- 
lar man) in Washington—from one view- 
point—is Walter Johnson. 

This is the season of baseball, not politics, 
and this hero of the diamond ranks high. 
He spent his youth working hard and faith- 
fully with tail-enders, Now as the Senators 
pitcher, he has received the highest honor 
of his career—a diploma voting him the 
most valuable player of 1924. Mr. Coolidge 
made the presentation before leaving town. 

But. Walter Johnson is old, according to 
baseball measurements, and for him there 
has been a feeling of sympathy as well as 
admiration. But of late the sympathy has 
been moved over to the wonderment column 
by the way the “old boy” uses his veteran 
arm to advance his team toward victory. 

This may be youth’s day, but Walter is 
showing the world that the “great old man 
of baseball’ is not through yet. 
Stamina—we admire it! 








ing on a special joint congressional com- 
mittee is holding hearings in various 
parts of the country on the new postal 
rates which, according to some author- 
ities, have failed in their, purpose to 
meet the postal salary increases. On 
the result of its investigation the com- 
mittee will recommend a permanent 
schedule to congress in December. 

There is a well-organized movement 
favoring reduction of first-class (letter 
postage) rates from two cents to one 
cent, according to Senator Moses (Rep.) 
of N. H., chairman of the committee. 
However, in view of the present situa- 
tion, he does not think such a reduction 
justified. 

The postoffice department’s deficit in 
the last fiscal year was $24,300,000. 


WHITE HOUSE PETS OSTRACIZED 


On pleasant days while at Swamp- 
scott the president takes long walks. 
One day, about three miles from White 
Court, he came upon a small boy who, 
abashed, profferred him a stick the 
knob of which had been fashioned by 
youthful hands into a rude picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge and one of the 
White House pets. 

“Is the dog supposed to be Paul Pry 
or Rob Roy?” inquired the executive. 

“Oh, sir, it’s Rob Roy—my favorite,” 
the lad replied. 
“That’s good,” remarked the presi- 











dent. “Paul Pry is a bad dog. He bites 
people.” 

And the boy had to be told that Paul 
Pry, the Coolidge airdale, developed 
such a mean streak while at the sum- 
mer White House that he had to be as- 
signed to the Marines fer discipline. 
The president and his wife were so at- 
tached to the animal. that they tried 
hard, to break it of biting habits but in 
vain... Now only Rob Roy, the white ea 
collie, remains of all the White House 4 
pets. He is more dignified than his 
former playmate. 

Blackie and Tige, cats that came in 
with the new administration, were ban- 
ished some time before the president 
went to Swampscott. Tige, Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s favorite, showed a preference for 
walking alley fences and Blackie, of 
which the president was very fond, was 
ostracized because he killed squirrels 
and rabbits on the White House lawn. 


UNCLE SAM A “REALTOR” 


Stories of promoters getting fabulous 
sums for home sites on the Gulf coast 
in path of the real estate boom in that 
part of the South leads the United 
States to remove public lands there 
from the homestead privileges. The in- 
terior department has secured an exec- 
utive order reserving for the govern- 
ment all land and islands within three 
miles of the coast of Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

The purpose, according to the depart- 
ment, is to keep this property “as town 
sites and winter homes to be sold later 
by the government with the develop- 
ment of these sections into winter re- 
sorts instead of permitting them to be 
appropriated under the present public ” 
land laws.” 

Under the law a citizen can secure 
right to public land by living on it three 
years. “Squatter rights” have secured 
millions of acres of public land, mostly 
in the West. In fact, most of the de- 
sirable public land has now passed into 
private hands. 

On the Florida coast especially land ~ 
has become so valuable that people even 
buy lots under water and then fill in 
their property. Many artificial islands 
have been created in this way. 


BOXER INDEMNITY RETURNED 


Under authority of the last congress, 
President Coolidge ordered remitted a 
balance of over $6,000,000 due the Unit- 
ed States from China on the Boxer in- 
demnity account. China has promised 
that she will use the fund for promoting 
education and culture in that country. ~ 
A mixed board has control of the fund. 

The original amount owed us because 
of the Boxer uprising was more than 
$24,000,000, but in 1908 congress cut the 
debt down to $13,600,000. 


TRAVELS ON ICE 


Ten years ago L. J. Chapman, presi- 
dent of a Kansas City dairy, suffered a 
sunstroke. Since that time he has found 
it difficult to weather the mid-summer 
season. But having wealth and posi- 
tion, he managed to get along by work- 
ing in an officePuilt like a refrigerator. d 
However, when the thermometer re- 
cently shot up to 100 degrees Chapman 
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was again prostrated. He was placed 
on a cot and removed to a real refrig- 
erating room. But the heat still tor- 
mented him. 

Finally his physician hit on a unique 
idea. He ordered the patient to “the 
coolest spot in the United States”—lIsle 
Royale in upper Lake Superior. In the 
language of railroad men, Chapman 
made the trip “on ice,” that is, he went 
in a refrigerator car attached to a reg- 
ular train. Ten tons of ice kept the car 
temperature of 40 degrees. The patient 
wore flannel pajamas and a flannel 
night-cap. At Duluth he was 
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fourth member was prevented by illness 
from being present. They éonstitute the 
survivors of a unique organization 
formed when Co.°B, First Minnesota 
volunteer infantry, was mustered out 
after the Civil war. The bottle of wine 
purchased three score years ago will be 
drunk by the two last survivors, it has 
now been decided. 


GOLD BRICKS AS QUAKE, RELICS 


Four bricks selected from the many 
shaken down from Santa Barbara’s 
business buildings during _the earth- 
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covering that item has been increased 
on the Pacific coast two and one-half 
times over the former rates. Even in 


the East the scare has somewhat boost- 
ed this kind of protection. 


DAYTON TRIAL IN RETROSPECT 


Until the untimely death of William 
Jennings Bryan, crusader against mod- 
ernism, mutual satisfaction was being 
expressed at the outcome of the firs! 
test of Tennessee’s anti-evolution law. 

The prosecution is pleased that the 
lower court has upheld the statute—as 

it had expected. The defense 








transferred to an ice cooled 





truck that took him to a 
steamer where an ice.cooled 
stateroom was provided. It 
Was an expensive trip, but 
Chapman arrived at Isle 
Royale quite comfortable. 


PULLMAN “WAR TAX” 


Traveling salesmen and 
others interested object to 
paying “war tax” to ride in 
Pullman cars seven years 
after the armistice. The in- ‘| 
terstate commerce commis- 
sion recently turned down 
a petition filed by the Inter- 
national Federation of Com- 
mercial Travelers asking re- 
moval of the present extra 
charge that is half as much 
again as the regular charge. 





When the recent earthquake caused 
near Cheyenne, Wyo., to block the Gros 


miles long was formed. 





A bill to that end passed the deep. It has been named Gros Ventre lake. 





last senate but was defeated 


art of Sheep mountain, 
Ventre river, a lake seven 
In some places the water is 300 feet 


is satisfied that the way has 
been paved for taking the 
issue up with higher tribu- 
nals—as it had expected. 
And the little town of Day- 
ton is elated over the ad- 
vertising it has received— 
which was wholly unex- 
pected. 

One faction is delighted 
that it has given new im- 
petus to Bryan’s energetic 
crusade for literal interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. 
Clarence Darrow, noted 
criminal lawyer hired to 
defend the Darwin theory, 
enthuses over the anticip:- 
tion that the much-mooted 
Tennessee law will go on 
the rocks in the upper courts 
by reason of the legal pit- 
falls he has prepared for it 
en route. 








in the house. Representa- 


tive McLaughlin (Rep.) of Nebr. will ~ quake were plated with gold and offer- 


introduce a similar measure in the next 
congress. 


LAST MAN’S CLUB AGAIN MEETS 


When the roll of the Last Man’s Club 
was called recently at Stillwater, Minn., 
only three members responded. A 





ed as trophies in the 1925 annual re- 
gatta of the Southern California Yacht- 
ing Association. 

The work of rebuilding the stricken 
areas is reported to be progressing 
rapidly. 

As a result of the quake, insurance 








Heat-Lightning from the “Volunteer” State 


Less than 15 minutes after Darrow 
poked his head in Dayton’s courtroom, 
Judge Raulston was calling him 
“colonel.” 

The Rev. Howard Byrd, pastor of the 
Dayton M. E. church (North) declared 
he “quit—not resigned” because his con- 
gregation would not let the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Potter, modernist, preach from 
the pulpit. 

The raising of a fund to start a 
fundamentalist university at the scene 
of the trial began to lag when the cam- 
paigners reported such offers as: one 
ton of coal from the local man who 
first brought up the issue, a set of Dar- 
win’s works from a lawyer and 1000 
little blue books from a certain pub- 
lisher. 

“What I want to know is, did Noah 
put on the ark flies, cockroaches, toads, 
scorpions, bed-bugs and rattlesnakes?” 
read one of the many letters received by 
Judge Raulston during the trial. “If he 
did he ought to have been hanged,” 
it added. 

Just before the trial opened Bain- 
bridge Colby backed ont of acting for 
the defense for “political reasons.” If 
he had participated two former secre- 


taries of state would have opposed each 
other. 

The Tennessee Bar Association voted 
to expunge from its records an address 
against the anti-evolution law. 

A letter from Gov. Peay was denied 
admission in the testimony by Judge 
Raulston who declared: “We don’t care 
what the governor says.” 

Its “hands-off-policy” kept the fed- 
eral department of education from being 
represented at the trial. 

A policeman spent some time fanning 
Judge Raulston during the hot debates. 

Bryan and Darrow argued coatléss 
and collarless and the latter wore blue 
suspenders. 

When a reporter declared in strong 
language that he would “write what he 
pleased” about the trial, he was arrested 
and fined $2 on a charge of using pro- 
fanity in a public place. 

Arthur Garfield Hays of the defense 
asked the judge to permit him to send 
him an autographed ¢opy of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.” 

John Scopes, the almost forgotten de- 
fendant in the case, has lost his job as 
teacher and has been offered work as 
a newspaper reporter. 


As for Circuit Judge Raul- 
ston, that magistrate prides himself for 
having confined the case to the law in- 
volved and in that way kept the discus- 
sion from delving too deeply into great 
religious issues. Armed with a Bible, 
lawbook and fan, the judge maintained 
the dignity of his court throughout the 
proceedings. He defined the issue as 
whether public school children in Ten- 
nessee could, under the new state law 
continue to be taught that all forms of 
life originated in a simple one-celled 
creature in the dim past. He ignored 
the greater question, namely, whether 
evolution denies Bible teachings. He 
pointed out that the state statute has 
nothing to say on that point. Impartia!- 
ly, Judge Raulston excluded testimony 
of an imposing array of scientists mus- 
tered by the defense and was also 
“pleased” to expunge some of,Bryan’s 
eloquent but involved allegations about 
a great move against Christianity. 

The defense objected to the court 
being opened with prayer. Judge Rau!- 
ston was firm in saying that it was the 
custom and would continue. Darrow’s 
scathing tongue later led the judge to 
scent contempt of court and but for 4 
timely apology Darrow might have been 
fined, or worse. The trial resolved it- 
self into a word-war between Bryan 
and Darrow that held crowds enthralled 
even in the stifling heat. On one occa- 
sion the judge feared for the safety of 
the courtroom floor and adjourned court 
to the lawn outside. It was here that 
the Bryan-Darrow verbiage reached its 
fever heat. Many people attribute the 
Great Commoner’s death to excitement 
directly resulting from this ordeal. 
Even Darrow is loud in his praise of his 
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late antagonist’s ability and grit anittng 
the hectic week of the trial. 

To appreciate this grand climax it 
must be mentioned that in “breathing 
spaces” during the early phases of the 
trial the click of typewriters in the 
headquarters of both sides was plainly 
audible. All day long the opposing fac- 
tions kept answering each other with 
“public statements.” Bryan started it 
by issuing a long bulletin in which he 
denounced evolution and evolutionists. 
The scientific department for the de- 
fense answered him in kind. 

Amid much shouting, barking of dogs 
and other din through which Circuit 
Atty.-Gen. Stewart could barely be 
heard appealing to Judge Raulston “in 
the name of the law and the sovereign 
state of Tennessee” to stop the uproar, 
Bryan and Darrow had their final ver- 
bose duel. Judge Raulston was good- 
natured enough to infer that the two 
had been called to the stand for cross- 
examination, but the scene in the open 
was strikingly similar to that of a roped 
arena, with the great churchman on 
one side and modernist counsel on the 
other. Both men indulged in the elo- 
quence that sears, and the picture they 
presented on that occasion is not likely 
to soon be forgotten—at least not by 
the Dayton folk. The judge allowed this 
debate for and against literal interpre- 
tation of the Bible to continue until 
the epithets became so violent that he 
brought his gavel down with a bang 
and shouted, “Court’s adjourned!” 

The closing scene was when the jury- 
men, who were distinguished during 
the trial by their silence, brought in 
. verdict of “guilty” which resulted in 
a $100 fine. being assessed for violation 
of the law under consideration. The 
jury was made up of 11 farmers and 
one clerk, six being Baptists, four Meth- 
odists, one Church of Christ and one 
non-church member. 

The judgment 6f the Dayton court 
has since been appealed. Evolutionists 
now want higher courts to declare the 
state law unconstitutional. Meanwhile, 
anti-evolutionists have seized the Day- 
ton verdict to bolster their drive for 
similar statutes in other states. 

Incidentally, a boyish high-school 
teacher named Scopes was the more 
than willing subject for the Dayton ex- 
periment, 





| Laurels for Bryan 








Praise and admiration for Mr. Bryan are 
nstinted. Even Darrow, the dead chief- 
in’s late opponent, has this to say: “Mr. 
Bryan always, espoused his cause with 
ibility and courage. I differed with him 
’n many questions, but always respected 
his sincerity and devotion.” 
“Mr. Bryan was a mighty crusader and 
sincere preacher of the old school,” com- 
ments the Rev. Dr. Charles Potter, modern- 
st. And the Rev. John Straton, fundamen- 
ilist, remarks: “I loved Mr. Bryan persdmn- 
ally. I feel that a great man has fallen in Is- 
iel.” Fo quote Vice-President Dawes, a per- 
nal friend: “Throughout Mr. Bryan’s years 
f strenuous public services there shows re- 
plendent a high personal character. 
“I am sure that Bryan went as he would 
iave wished to go, fighting for the convic- 
‘lions that were nearest to his heart,” said 
former Ambassador Davis. 
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Death Takes Great Etilimnoner 


PORTRAIT — 
WILLIAM 
JENNINGS 
BRYAN 





While a nation mourns, friends and foes 


alike are united in paying tribute to the 
memory of William Jennings Bryan who 
died suddenly July 26 at Dayton, Tenn. The 
noted churchman and orator was resting 
there as a result of the strenuous days he 
put in at the anti-evolution trial described 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The end came at the home’ of Richard 
Rogers, a friend, where Mr. and Mrs. Bryan 
were visiting. Mr. Bryan had eaten a heavy 
meal and retired to his room- for his cus- 
tomary afternoon nap after remarking that 
he “felt fine.’ Several hours later Mrs. 
Bryan seni the family chauffeur to awaken 
him. Death had taken the Great Commoner 
while he slept. Apoplexy was the cause. 

Mr. Bryan’s many friends and admirers 
firmly believe that the tumultuous scenes 
that marked the closing days of the Scopes 
trial were responsible in no small measure 
for premature death. The fundamentalist 
crusade against the modernists had long 
occupied most of Mr. Bryan’s time. He was 
an acknowledged leader in the fight against 
the theory of evolution. Even on his last 
day he was active in planning a renewal 
campaign against too-liberal interpretation 
of the Bible. 

During the trial, when feeling was at 
fever pitch, people of an opinion opposite 
to that of Mr. Bryan’s said many unkind 





things about the noted fundamentalist. 
Since his death, however, there has been a 
reversion of this opinion. Blind and unrea- 
soning hatreds inspired by the trend of 
events have been swept away and Mr. 
Bryan stands out in the public mind for 
what he really was—a zealous churchman 
and protector of the Bible, an unselfish and 
ardent fighter for the things he believed 
right, an able orator and, above all else, an 
admitted friend to man. 

There is little need to recount Mr. Bryan’s 
life work for the multitudes who knew him 
and followed his leadership. Born at Salem, 
Ill., in 1860, he married Mary Baird of 
Perry, Ill., 24 years later. She is an invalid. 
Mr. Bryan’s meteoric career in politics 
dates from 1883 when he was admitted to 
the bar. He was three times nominated 
for president. He wrote the famous “silver 
plank” in the Democratic platform of 1896. 
A gifted speaker, he was long known as the 
“silver-tongued orator of the Platte.” Mr. 
Bryan’s title of colonel was received when 
he recruited the Third Nebraska Volunteer 
regiment in the Spanish- American war. He 
was setretary of state in Wilson’s cabinet 
but resigned because he thought a note the 
president sent Germany “too harsh.” 

Mr. Bryan ran for president on three dif- 
ferent occasions—twice against McKinley 


>and once against Taft. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Americans to Dig Subways. It was 
announced that a new subway system 
for freight under the present, passenger 
subway system of London would soon 
be constructed with American capital. 
The Americans interested were not 
named, but the work is expected to cost 
$100,000,000. 


Startling Revelations in Will. The 
will of the late Lord Curzon, called by 
him his “literary testament,” was found 
to contain, when presented for probate, 
“startling revelations” regarding a for- 
mer premier under whom Curzon work- 
ed. Friends fearing the result of pub- 
lishing this part of the will agreed to 
suppress it for the present. It was later 


. reported that the reference was to Pre- 


mier Lloyd George and his work at the 
conference which drew up the peace 
treaty of Versailles. Lord Curzon, 
worth about $2,000,000, left two castles 
to the state, a colleetion of Nelson relics 
to the national museum, and his collec- 
tion of Napoleonic books, prints and 
relics to Oxford university. 

Sargent’s Paintings Sold. An auction 
sale in London of 240 pictures by the 
late John S. Sargent, American painter, 
brought $730,000. Many Americans as 
well as rich Englishmen were among 
the rival bidders. The highest price— 
$35,000—was paid for the painting call- 
ed “San Vigilo, a Boat with Golden 
Sail.” Sargent’s sisters presented one 
of the most famous of the paintings to 
the National gallery in London. There 
was great astonishment at the prices 
the pictures brought. 


Protest Rubber Embargo. A formal 
protest against the British embargo of 
rubber exports was received from Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg by Ambassador 
Houghton and presented to Foreign Sec- 
retary Chamberlain. The protest orig- 
inating with rubber manufecturers of 
the United States set forth that the very 
existence of many concerns were threat- 
ened unless more rubber was received. 
It was hoped that the amount permitted 
under the law might be increased in 
August, as provided for. The matter 
was referred to the colonial office. 


FRANCE 


American Fliers to Help. American 
fliers, 12 in number, formed a new La- 
fayette escadrille to aid in the war in 
Morocco. Most of the men had actual 
service in the World war. They will 
enter the service under the sultan of 
Morocco, who has an air force of his 
own, aid serve during the “emergency.” 
To enter the foreign legion they would 
lave had to enlist for five years. 


Royalist Gets Prison Term. One of 
the royalist leaders of France, Charles 
Mauras, also a director of the party’s 
newspaper, was sentenced by a police 
court of Paris to two years imprison- 
ment. He was charged with threaten- 





ing the life of Minister of the Interior . 


Schrameck. Mauras did not attend the 
trial, claiming the court was incom- 
petent. 


Man Walks on All Fours. A man 
walking along one of the main streets 
of Paris on his hands and feet caused 
much amusement and excitement. “I 
am the man that descended from the 
monkey,” he said when questioned by 
the police. He refused to walk upright 
and was taken to a station. There it 
was discovered he was an officer of an 
insane asylum whose mind had become 
deranged by reading the evolution dis- 
cussion in Tennessee. 


ITALY 


Mob Beats Anti-Fascist. Great excite- 
ment was caused by an attack of a mob 
on Deputy Amendola, leader of the 
Aventine opposition in parliament, 
which has persisted in remaining away 
from parliament halls under the Mus- 











A Japanese view of Uncle’ Sam’s ambi- 
tions in the Pacific—The American eagle is 
saying: “Pll have to swallow that Japanese 
worm in ny pond before it get too 


ig.”— 
Cartoon in Tokyo Nichi-Nichi. 








solini government. Amendola was be- 
sieged in a summer resort hotel at Mont- 
ecatini by 1000 fascisti. Fascist author- 
ities and the police saved him from the 
mob, but later in the night while on 
his way to another city his automobile 
was waylaid on a country road by a 
score of men who beat him with clubs 
to such an extent that his recovery will 
require several weeks. Premier Musso- 
lini pointed out that the government 
tried to protect Amendola, and that he 
was beaten only after the escort had 
left his automobile. 





Saint’s Body for America. Bishop 
Schrembs of Cleveland will return to 
the United States with the body of St. 
Christine the Virgin, an early Chris- 
tian martyr. The body was presented 
to the Cleveland cathedral by the pope 
in gratitude for the offerings from the 
bishop’s diocese. The body of this mar- 
tyr remained in the catacombs until the 
18th century when it was removed to 
a monastery in Rome. 

GERMANY 

Guide Charges Too Much. In the 
opinion of the court of appeals a guide 
charging six dollars for showing a man 
through Potsdam, palace of the former 


_kaisers, is guilty of extortion, not to 


say robbery. An English tourist start- 
ed the case, and the lower court ruled 







that a man able to hire a guide should 
pay whatever the guide chose to charge. 
The upper court held that over-charg- 
ing would cause people to shun Pots. 
dam and ruin the tourist business there. 


Advance Security Pact. A security 
pact between Germany on the one side 
and France and Belgium on the other 
appeared promising from the reception 
of Foreign Minister Stresemann’s last 
note in France. No demand was made. 
as expected, for an immediate with- 
drawal of French troops. The only 
reservation concerned Germany’s entry 
into the league of nations and her rights 
to participate in frontier protection un- 
der Article.16 of the covenant. Chan- 
cellor Luther defended the note in the 
reichstag, declaring that Germany 
would do her utmost to bring about fina! 
peace in Europe, and was supported by 
all but the socialists. Minister Strese- 
mann urged the people to overcome 
their mistrust in regard to allied prom- 
ises. There will-be a further exchange 
of notes with France on the security 
subject with increasing confidence on 


-both sides. 


RUSSIA 


Priest Jailed for Trick. In the rural 
district of Minsk a village priest hit 
upon a novel method of stirring up the 
religious sentiment of his parishioners. 
He dressed up a boy to impersonate the 
devil and sent. him on regular visits 
through the village to frighten the peo- 
ple. He had orders to damage property 
slightly. The thoroughly frightened 
villagers flocked to the church, and even 
called for extra services. But a special 
commission sent to investigate stopped 
the “devil’s” course by arresting him 
and jailing the priest. 


BULGARIA 


Robber Bands Infest Country. Bandits 
have increased to anh alarming extent 
in Bulgaria and robberies and hold-ups 
have become so numerous that the gov- 
ernment has been forced to take steps. 
The administration wants to make the 
remote villages safe for travelers, and 
a short and vigorous campaign put a 
large number of outlaws in prison. 


PERSIA 


Arabs Attack Town. A band of Arabs 
attacked the Persian towr of Muhamrab, 
30 miles from Basha. Their object was 
loot, and they proceeded to rob the 
bazaars. Persian troops called to the 
place drove the invaders out after sev- 
eral had been killed on each side. 


INDIA 


Manifesto Threatens British. A mani- 
festo signed by 40 leading citizens of 
India demands the passage by the Brit 
ish parliament of a bill providing fu!! 
control for India of its own affairs and 
“honorable equality and friendship.” Ii 
the action is not taken, they said, they 
will attempt to stop all supplies to the 
central and provincial governments. 


CHINA 
Missionaries Favor Chinese. A letter 
signed by 170 American missionaries, 
men and women, backed the proposal 
of Senator Borah that the powers aban- 
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don extra-territoriality rights in China. 
They also took a strong stand against 
military intervention in China. Japan 
and France took a stand against agitat- 
ing the extra-territoriality question at 
present, . 





Disturbances Spread Further. At 
Canton, which continued to be the cen- 
ter of trouble, police put down fighting 
between two factions of fighters by kill- 
ing six men and parading their bodies 
ie the streets ‘as a warning. Sha- 
meeh, the foreign section, became alarm- 
ed at the blowing up of junks loaded 
with kerosene in Pearl river, but it was 
learned that this was done by river 
pirates after failing to collect their cus- 
tomary toll. Russian red commanders 
were put in charge of Canton’s gunboat 
patrol. A new civil war broke out in 
the province of Szechwan where Gen. 
Yang Sen began an attack on rival gen- 
erals. On the Sungari river in Man- 
churia Morgan Palmer, U. S. citizen lost 
his life while aiding a native village 
near his ranch to repulse a band of 
brigands. His friend and visitor, Dr. H. 
J. Howard of the Rockefeller hospital 
at Peking was captured and taken away 
by the bandits. 


First White Man Executed. Sentenced 
by a-Chinese court the notorious Rus- 
sian bandit, Korniloff, was put to death 
at Harbin, Manchuria, by strangulation. 
It was said to be the first time for a 
white man to be executed by Chinese 
authorities. Korniloff with the aid of 
friends escaped from the court room 
when first tried more than two years 
ago, killing several persons in the effort. 
He was recaptured and sentenced in 
November 1923. 


KOREA 
Flood Victims by Hundreds. A dis- 
astrous flood which centered around 
the capital city of Seoul resulted in 436 
drowned and 215 missing. The city of 
Tokyo and the chamber of commerce 
there undertook to raise relief funds. 


PHILIPPINES 
Military Ousts Squatters. U. S. army 
authorities evicted some of the 400 


squatters who have been living for 
years on the U. S. military reservation 
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around Camp Stotsenburg, 60 miles 


north of Manila. They had received re-— 


peated warnings, but lawyers and others 
offered protection to the squatters and 
collected fees from them. These it was 
stated, would be prosecuted. 


AUSTRALIA 
U. S. Fleet Arrives. The’ U. S. fleet 
arrived at Australia in two detach- 
ments, the first putting in at Sydney 
and the other at Melbourne. The re- 
ception was very enthusiastic. At Mel- 
bourne thousands had come by train to 

















Burning a corpse in’ India. Such seenes 
may be witnessed daily along the “sacred 
river” Ganges. On the fourth day the ashes 
and the remainder of the bones are, col- 
lected and thrown into the sacred stfeam, 
but the law now requires that they be taken 


out again. Every year milk, flowers and 
balls of rice are brought”for the nourish- 
ment of the soul. The Indian custom of 
burning bodies has spread to Sumatra, 
Borneo and other places in: the East. 
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witness the coming of the big ships. 
There was an aerial demonstration in 
honor of the visitors, and a threatened 
street car strike was postponed by the 
union until after the departure of the 
sailors. Arrangements were made to 
receive American news by wireless ev- 
ery day to be published in the various 
papers for the American visitors. The 
visiting sailors were royally treated. 
At Melbourne when they were holding 
a parade the veranda of a theater col- 








Lady Parliament Member Dons Man’s Hat 


There are several women members of 
parliament now, since the door to that 
“man’s dread precinct” was opened to 
them by Lady Astor, a young Virginia 
woman. But they are still having their 
troubl@s with the peculiar old tradi- 
tional rules of procedure. 

Most of their troubles are vexatious. 
But Miss Ellen Wilkinson, the only wo- 
man labor member, got a lot of fun out 
of a reeent occasion. She is a former 
actress, has bright red hair and is by no 
means cowed by the august presence. 

Miss Wilkinson wished to rise to a 
point of order, recently, after closure 
had been moved. According to the in- 
violable custom of the house—which 
originated possibly in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor—a member on such 
occasion must first put on his hat. The 


speaker can’t possibly see him other- 
wise. But Miss Wilkinson did not let 
this bother her. Her own hat was in 
the cloak room, where it belonged, but 
there was a man’s hat on the next seat, 
so the Hon. Miss Wilkinson seized it 
and slapped it on the top of her pretty 
bobbed hair as she rose. 

She not only got the attention of the 
speaker, and the right to speak, but she 
got the attention of everybody in sight, 
and there was a roar of mirth such as 
is seldom heard in those solemn halls. 
Miss Wilkinson too was caught in the 
hurricane of merriment, and while the 
house rocked with laughter she was so 
full of laughter that she could hardly 
speak. Her hat was rocking too, but 
she held it on, made her speech and 
carried her point, 





lapsed killing 15 spectators. Admiral 
Koontz expressed regrets to the mayor. 


JAPAN 
Airmen Leave for Moscow. Two air- 
planes hopped off from Tokyo for a 
flight to Moscow via Korea, Harbin and 
Tchita—the first long-distance flight at- 
tempted by Japanese. The flight is 
under the auspices of a Tokyo news- 
paper. Plans were at first to fly to 
London, via Moscow, but the soviet goy- 
ermment would not permit permit flying 
in Russia .except with Moscow as the 
ultimate objective. 


CANADA 

Farm Outlook Splendid. It is esti- 
mated that the value of the Canadian 
farm products this year will exceed 
those of 1924 by more than a quarter 
of a billion of dollars. The principal 
grains—wheat, barley, oats, rye and flax 
—are expected to bring $195,000,000 


more than last year, and put $805,000,- 
000 in circulation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Prince Refuses Big Diamond. When 
the Prince of Wales visited the famous~ 
De Beers diamond works at Kimberley 
he was offered a souvenir in the form 
of a diamond of 65 carats. The prince 
gazed long at the big stone with interest, 
but declined it. He did not leave, how- 
ever, without a souvenir—a modest dia- 
mond of 12 carats. 
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MOROCCO 

Terrified Riffs in Flight. The French 
took the offensive against Abd-el-Krim’s 
tribesmen and with airplanes, tanks, 
artillery, bombs and bayenets drove out 
the enemy from both banks of the 
Ouergha river. The riffs were particu- 
larly terrified by the tanks. Several 


determined stands were made by. the 


Riffs on hill crests, but airplanes and 
artillery always dislodged them. There 
were hand-to-hand combats and both 
sides suffered serious losses, but the 
Riffs about three times as much as the 
French. Krim was reported to have 
abandoned the border tribes to their 
fate and started with his main army 
north toward the sea. Several tribal 
chiefs offered to surrender and asked 
to be allowed to return to their vil- 
lages. They declared they had been 
forced into the rebellion. Prince Aage 
of Denmark fighting in the Foreign 
Legion was wounded. 





HIS HAY FEVER CURED 


After suffering for 20 years with 
hay fever, Mr. A. R. Morgan, prin- 
cipal of a public school in St. Louis, 
reports that he found a_ treatment 
which completely healed ‘hint. He 
then advised eight of his friends to 
try it, and they also reported that 
their hay fever was stopped. Mr. 
Morgan advises\everyone who suf- 
fers from this distressing ailment to 
send their name and address to Dr. 
J. E. Allen, Suite 220, No. 115 So. 
14th St., St. Louis, Mo., who is gen- 
erously offering to send a full size 
package of the same treatment Mr. 
Morgan used free to anyone who 
asks for it. Write them today.—Ad- 
vertisement, 
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Little Stories from Real Life 











WHEN LOSER WAS REWARDED 


Suppose you had a wife and five chil- 
dren and no money in bank to speak of 
—and lost $2840 of your employer’s 
money. A tough situation for anyone. 
Yet that’s just the fix a New York truck 
driver was in when he lost his employ- 
er’s wallet recently. With the prespect 
of losing his job as a result of his care- 
lessness this man was not in an alto- 
gether happy frame of mind. 

The unexpected often happens, how- 
ever. This time it was the return of the 
lost wallet by the finder who chanced 
to be a wealthy manufacturer. The 
driver stammered his thanks and his 
regrets that he could not pay a reward. 
The restorer of the wallet attended to 
that. The truck driver took his wife 
and kiddies for a vacation at the man’s 
country estate and he became the man’s 
private chauffeur. 


BANANAS AGREED WITH HIM 


Starting out 33 years ago with a 25- 
cent bunch of bananas a Greek immi- 
grant has built up in New York a prof- 
itable confectionery business. But he 
has not hoarded his money to retire to 
his native land as so many other for- 
eigners have done. Nor has he bought 
big apartment houses nor office build- 
ings to the tune of millions of dollars. 
He has done somethnig more worth 
while with his money. 

He distributes his year’s profits 
among charitable institutions and his 
needy neigkbors—after the actual 
wants of his wife and seven children 
have been provided for. This year his 
profits will enable him to give three 
truckloads of gifts to 25 charitable in- 
stitutions; to distribute 1000 boxes of 
candy and to give a seven-day party to 
everybody on his block, with music, 
dancing and refreshments. Besides this 
he sends money to Greece to support 
100 orphans he has adopted. 


HOWDY, BROTHER! 


In the spring of 1872 Joseph Lohlein, 
of Sun Prairie, Wis., left his father’s 
farm to make his way in the world. In 
July the same year his brother Nick 
was born. During the 53 years that 
followed Joseph never saw Nick and 
Nick never saw Joseph. 

Recently a third brother living at 
Omaha, Nebr., celebrated his golden 
wedding anniversary and Joseph and 
Nick were invited. Yes, they both 
showed up, but they didn’t know each 
other so had to be introduced. Now 
you simply can’t keep them apart. 


CAN YOU EXPLAIN THIS? 


Two years ago a traveling salesman 
was walking along the Catawba river 
bathing beach near Charlotte, N. C., 
when he heard cries for help from a 
woman out in the water. Throwing off 
his coat and hat the man made heroic 
efforts to reach the drowning woman 
in time, and he did. _.. 

Through the two years that followed, 
this woman continued to use the beach 





for bathing and was never in danger 
once. The salesman traveled during the 
two years; then chance recently took 
him again to the Catawba river beach. 
Again he heard a woman’s screams for 
aid. Jumping into the river, he swam 
to the woman and rescued her from 
drowning. He brought her ashore and 
then got a good look at her. She was 
the same woman he had saved two years 
ago. 


STUFF THAT MAKES MILLIONAIRES 
Many years ago a bright-eyed lad by 


_ the name of Couzens sold papers, cigars 


and candy on railroad trains. Then he 
got a job in a Detroit freight yard where 
he worked 12 hours a day, seven days 
a week, for six years. From that he 
graduated to a $75 a month job with 
a coal company. 

In 1903 Couzens organized a motor 
company with his boss who was an odd 
young fellow named Henry Ford. He 
had saved up $400; his boss gave him 
$500 and he borrowed $1600 from trust- 
ing relatives and friends. He put the 
entire $2500 in the new motor company. 
Quite a risk, you would say. The neigh- 
bors all thought it was a silly venture. 
Yes, but some 15 years later when Couz- 
ens, now a U. S. senator, sold out his 
interest in the company to Ford he real- 
ized‘some $30,000,000 on his investment. 
Not so bad! 


IMMIGRATION VIA CANADA 
There is a common belief that the 
immigration law can easily be evaded 
by indirection. One of the simple ways 
of getting around the law, according to 
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the avubat notion, is for a foreigner to 


’ go to Canada, stay there a year, become 


naturalized in that country and then 
cross over into the United States when- 
ever he feels like it. 


It is true that native-born citizens of 
Canada, Cuba, Haiti Newfoundland, the 
Canal Zone, Mexico and the independ- 
ent countries of Central and South 
America are not included in the three- 
per cent feature cf the immigration 
clause. For instance, there is no quota 
for Canada or Mexico. That being the 
case, why can’t a foreigner become a 
citizen of Canada and then come to the 
United States? For the simple reason 
that for purposes of the immigration 
act nationality is determined by the 
country of birth. In other words, only 
“native-born” citizens of Canada and 
the other countries mentioned can come 
into this country without respect to the 
quota clause. It doesnot apply to “nat- 
uralized” citizens of these countries. 


A foreigner may go to Canada and 
become naturalized, but he will have 
to obtain a quota immigration visa based 
on his native country before he will be 
permitted to enter this country for per- 
manent residence. The law cannot be 
defeated on this particular point. Re- 
member that when the immigration law 
is being construed the country of an 
immigrant’s birth .determines what 
quota he shall come under. 





CANDY SLAB TOMBSTONE 

M. Francisco was born in Italy and came 
to this country in 1860. He was a candy 
maker and made his home in Danville, Va. 
He died there recently. In his will he stip- 
ulated that the three marble slabs on which 
he cooled his product be used for his tomb- 
stone, So now the candy slabs contain his 
epitaph instead of his taffy. 














Gems from Exchanges 


Boy, Page the Sheiks! 
Denver (Colo.) Post—(adv.)—Want one 
or two homes to wreck. Call South 4096 M. 


Kissed by the Breezes, as it Were 
Melrose: (Mass.) Free Press—(adv.)—For 
Sale: Sixteen-inch osculating fan, almost 
new. Will sell cheap. S. W. Dilyock, 24 
Cleveland street. 


A Hard One from Brazil 
From “English for the Mass,” published 
at Para, Brazil—The American sellsman is 














Maid, to workman digging up pavement 
with pneumatic drill—My mistress says 
here’s tuppence and a cup of tea, and won’t 
you please go into another street?—Lon- 
don Humorist. 





typically af an energy which is to admire 
in the warmth of the tropics. Of a youth 
fulness generally he breathes lively and 
walks springly, searching his customer loy- 
ally for the firm his. Yet under the breast 
of the American sellsman beats the heart 
warmness, therefore let us give him greet- 
ing smiles with two hands open to hin, 
crying, “Welcome to Brazil.” 





What About the Guests? 
Antioch (Wis.) Item—The evening was 
enjoyed by music and games. 


Sounds Like the Cow’s Brother 
Neosho (Mo.) Democrat—(adv.)—For 
Sale: One registered Jersey cow with bull 
ealf giving four gallons of milk. 





Evolution 
Chicago (Ill.) News—(dateline in news 
dispatch)—Darwin, Tenn. 


Some of ’Em Loo Look Like That 
‘Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch—(adv. )—For 
Sale: $300 will buy a 1824 Ford with specia! 
Mills coupe body, balloon tires, disk wheels 
and other accessories. Real bargain. Call 
Mr. Fay, RR No. 4113. 


This Community is Individual 
Henry Bulletin (Martinsville, Va.)—Hello1 
How is everybody standing the times? The 
health of this community is not very good 
at this writing. Hope he will soon be out 
again, hope he will soon be out again. 


Why the Editor Left Town 
Antioch (Wis.) Item—The mens (hot air 
Society) still meets at regular time at 
Pierceville. 
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Art of “Passing the Buck” 


The great American game is not base- 
ball, as many would believe, but “pass- 
ing the buck,” a national pastime that 
has achieved tremendous popularity 
since the war. The variations and pos- 
sibilities of this game are limited only 
to the size of the organization in which 
it is played, and by the initiative and 
skill of the players: A pinnacle of re- 
finement is reached when a player will 
work harder ‘to pass the buck than 
would be necessary to perform a given 
task himself. 

The claim often advanced by Ameri- 
can enthusiasts that the game originat- 
ed in the United States is not founded 
on fact. The sport is as old as history 
and as widespread as geography. But 
wherever and whenever it originated, 
its development and perfection in 
America have made it, to all intents and 
purposes, a national game, as insepara- 
bly American as chewing gum itself. 

Introduced here in early Colonial 
times, the game won immediate and 
lasting popularity among all classes, 
but its greatest impetus came from 
semi-official adoption in government 
circles that gave it the position of our 
greatest indoor sport. Its growth has 
kept pace with the increase in popula- 
tion, except in the District of Columbia 
where the population hasn’t been able 
to keep up with it. In no other country 
of the world is the game played by so 
many people or with such great skill 
and daring. 

This is no doubt due to the prelimi- 
nary training that many persons had in 
the government service during the 
World war. 

New rules are being made daily to 
cover new duties and labors, whether 
in federal or private business. The offi- 
cial umpires for the government serv- 
ice are the budget-director, comptrol- 
ler-general and the auditors of the 
various departments. But they are sel- 
dom appealed to except in “big league” 
contests. However, their services are 
available to all players in the federal 
service; nothing is too trivial for their 
attention. In order to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the game, there is no appeal 
from the comptroller’s rulings. It was 
the comptroller’s proficiency in the 
game that gave him the right to spell 
the title of his office with an “m” and 
a “p.” 

It is impossible to give in limited 
space anything like a complete descrip- 
tion of the game, or even a comprehen- 
sive summary of the rules. However, 
as in the case of horseshoe pitching, 
there are certain principles and a few 
laws to be observed in counting points. 

First of all, any new employee in pub- 
lic or private business should bear in 
mind that rendering service or trying 
:h any way to please is not a part of 
the game. New employees often bring 
with them a fount of enthusiasm that is 
difficult to control (at first). This en- 
thusiasm takes the form of an insane 
desire to make themselves useful and 
agreeable. This is a thing most studi- 
ously to be avoided. Its harmful effects 
are threefold, It counts against the 


player and it stores up trouble for 
him when constant floundering in the 
meshes of red tape will be choking out 
his Jast gasps of pep. 

A few samples of counting points 
may give you an idea of the general 
scheme. : 

If an employee to whom work is 
assigned passes it on to a fellow worker, 
that counts one for the first man and 
minus for the other. If the second man 
should pass it on to a third, and the 
third person does the work, that counts 
as plus two for the first, plus one for 
the second and minus three for the 
third. If the work, however, goes to 
a fourth man before being done, that 
counts. as plus three for each of the 
first three men and minus nine for the 
fourth. This progression continues in- 
definitely and the game when so played 
is called “Passing the Buck, Simple and 
Direct Method.” It is the sport’s sim- 
plest form and is especially recom- 
mended to thé beginner. 


As for the more intricate and higher 
game: 
Suppose now that the fourth man 


does not do the work, but passes it back 
to the third, and the third man is forced 
to do it. The fourth man then gets plus 
six and the third man minus six. The 
first three players get the same number 
done it in the prst place. If, now, the 
work is passed on back to the second 
man, that counts as 12 for the third 
man, minus 12 for the second man and 
plus six for the other players. When 
there are two or more players and the 
buck is passed around in a complete cir- 
cle then thrown aside without any ac- 
tual work being accomplished, a perfect 
score is said to have been made and 
everybody is given a batting average 
of 1000. < 

The beginner should not be discour- 
aged. Unless his forefathers were gov- 
ernment clerks or master plumbers it 
is very likely that he will lose at first. 
A new player is often made the victim 
in a match. Let a new player sit tight, 
do as little as possible, study the game 
and watch his chance. If he is a “pass- 
the-buck” man by nature he will soon 
have nothing more to learn. At any 
rate, he can hope to grow up in the 
game. 

P. S.—The chief rule of the game is 
that the buck is always passed DOWN, 
and never UP. 








— Our Health ~ 


At all times of the year frequent bath- 
ing promotes health and at this season 
it not only promotes health but adds to 
personal comfort. According to Dr. R. 
S. Copeland, the skin is rich in sWéat 
glands and grease glands. These glands 
pour out quantities of fluid, much of 








‘ which is filled with waste material. This 


fluid is capable of catching and holding 
all manner of dirt and germs. On 
many unfortunate people these secre- 
tions have highly offensive odors. With- 
out frequent bathing, says this author- 
ity, any person will have such odors and 
become an offense to his associates. Be- 
cause the undergarments become soiled 
and impregnated with these secretions 
the bath should be followed by discard- 
ing the soiled garments and putting on 
clean ones. 

The hands should be washed several 
times a day and always before each 
meal. After a day’s work the.face ard 
hands should be washed with soap and 











If you have a rubber stomach you can 
emulate Frank Richards, former sailor and 
now a physical culture expert, who lets two 
husky men pound away on his abdomen 
with sledge hammers until they tire. “It’s 
fine for indigestion,” Frank says. No thanks, 
we prefer the old reliable hot waterremedy ! 


water. People should not go to bed 
without first washing their face and 
hands. At least twice a week, and bet- 
ter, every day, a general bath with soap 
and water should be taken, according to 
the same authority. 


Rev. Ralph Inge, of London, England, 
known as the “Gloomy Dean”, who visit- 
ed this country a short time ago says sea 
baths and sunshine are health measures, 
In his opinion sea bathing could be em- 
ployed to the betterment of health. “The 
present practice,” he says, “of mixed 
bathing, with the body completely clo- 
thed may be an agreeable social func- 
tion, but hygienically it is practically 
useless.” He advocates separate bath- 
ing beaches for men and women with 
privilege of wearing less clothing. 

According to a recent report by Prof. 
Calmette, assistant director of the Pas- 
teur Institute, France, the new preven- 
tive vaccine against tuberculosis known 
as “BCG” is producing effective re- 
sults. The report stated that of the 170 
nursing babies vaccinated three years 
ago none had died of tuberculosis and 
that 94 examined were in_ perfect 
health. Of 137 babies vaccinated at the 
beginning of 1924, it said, none had 
died of tuberculosis, although normally 
32 per cent of that number would have 
succumbed to the disease. “BCG” stands 
for “bacillus Calmette Guerin” and is 
named for the two principal workers 
on the vaccine. It is administered in 
the milk to babies from three to 10 days 
old. It is purely preventive, being en- 
tirely useless if the infant has previous- 
ly been attacked by tuberculosis. 





NOT IN HIS CALCULATIONS 
“This is something you didn’t predict in 
advance,” read a note left by burglars who 
ransacked the West Schuylkill, Pa., home of 
Ezra Good, weather seer, while Good was 
in. Northern Pennsylvania predicting wea- 
ther conditions. 
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2 Whats Wrong Here ? 








A cartoon sent in by Mrs. John Som- 
mer, of Twin Falls, Idaho, shows Vice- 
President Dawes wielding a pair of 
wicked shears with which he will at- 
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tempt to cut off what he calls out-of- 
date senate procedure. Who said Dawes 
was left-handed? 

The artist who drew this picture for 
a fireworks company shows the pyro- 
technic display a little premature, for 





the young man in the new straw hat is 
seen in the act of applying a lighted 
match. Harry M. Shelton, of Belle Ver- 
non, Pa., says maybe the heat from the 
flame set the thing off. 

This week Rufus B. Ross, of Plant 
City, Fla., gets the poison ivy and cy- 
anide salad sandwich for discovering 
the biggest freak outside the circus. 
This man with his right leg across the 
left, the knee bent toward the floor and 





his heel turned forward should go in 
the movies. His right foot is also much 
longer than the left, thus violating the 
two foot rule. If Will Hays ever sees 
this man, Charlie Chaplin will be out of 
a job. And we don’t mean maybe! 

One of Iowa’s leading banks issued a 
circular pretending to give agricultural 
information but the real farmers are 
getting a lot of fun out of it. Picture 
No. 1 shows a tractor pulling a com- 
bine which threshes the grain and 
leaves just the sacked grain but it also 
shows the ground covered with shocks 
of grain. Another error is that the 
grain has not been tied by machinery 
as intimated in the circular but by hand. 


C. W. Lynn, of Shenandoah, Iowa, sent 
it in. In No. 2 we see a bale of cotton 
bound together with only five wires. 
This is not enough, says I. T. Jones, of 
Lithia, Fla. The artist probably tried 
to save ink. “Laying the cornerstone 
for a bigger business,” is the title of 
No. 3. We don’t believe it. If our busi- 
ness depended on the laying of this cor- 
nerstoné in the way illustrated we 
would go bankrupt in no time. Who 
ever heard of using chains around a 


‘ stone while lowering it into position? 


How could the stone be set properly 
with the chains in the way? Archie 
Markley, of Carrollton, Ohio, suggests 
that the artist take a day off and watch 
*em lay a cornerstone. In No. 4 the 
boat would run backward instead of 
forward, according to the arrangement 
of the belts. Donald Borthwick, age 10, 
of Monticello, Minn., found the error in 
a comic strip. The sowgr in No. 5 is 
shown in the act of distributing lime, 
notwithstanding the fact that the wheels 
of the vehicle are not in motion. Clar- 




















ence Crowder, of Kingston, Tenn., dis- 
covered this one. In No. 6 somebody 
was so anxious to show off a cream 
separator that he forgot to put in the 
core of the bowl, which is seen lying 
on the table, and made no provision for 
motive power. Nevertheless, milk and 
cream are shown running out into their 
respective buckets. Mrs. Anton H. 
Green, of Grand Mound, Iowa, says 
maybe the separator is run by radio. 
Tillman Vigen, of Columbus, N. Dak., 
sends in a picture of a pump. Although 
the water is seen gushing forth, the 
wheels of the machine are not moving. 
So many people continue to send in No. 
8 that it is worth while giving again. 
The rope is going around the drum of 
the stump puller in the wrong direc- 
tion. So the stump would not be pulled 
over; the rope would loosen up instead 
of tighten. 

Scandalous candling, we call it. We 
give President Coolidge credit for bet- 
ter judgment than to try to test eggs by 
this method. A tube or box with a 
light in one end and a hole slightly 
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smaller than the egg in the other end 


is used for this purpose. The egg is 
placed against the hole and the candler 


. tells by the light shining through the 


egg whether the egg is good or bad, 





or just good enough to be served to un- 
welcome visitors. M. A. Martin, of Wau- 
kon, Iowa, clipped the cartoon from a 
Seattle paper. 

Here’s a new twist contrary to base- 
ball rules. Note the way the cover is 
sewed on this baseball. If you will ex- 
amine a real one you will find that the 


Lzzeg 





direction of the stitches on this ball has 
been reversed somewhere on the side 
away from view. The two lines of 
stitches shown here should run in op- 
posite directions. Patrick Brennan, of 
Adrian, Minn., sent it in. When it comes 
to baseball there must be no violation 
of the rules; they are sacred. 





WHO AM I? 


I have scattered breadcrusts, tin cans, 
Sunday supplements, paper plates, paper 
bags, chicken bones and fruit skins from 
the wilds of Maine to the tip of Florida. 

I have hacked forest trees and left camp- 
fires burning from the California coast to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

I have hooked apples from New England 
orchards, walnuts from the Willamette va!- 
ley, and oranges from our Southern states. 

I have rolled rocks into the sapphire 
depths of Crater lake and thrown tin cans 
into gurgling brooks in every state in the 
Union. 

I have seen all, heard all, know all, and 
in my weak way have destroyed much. 

I am the American tourist, who through 
careless and thoughtless acts brings dis- 
honor to responsible, respectable and care- 
ful fellow travelers—Old Colony Memoria) 





Our learned legislators may force you to 
increase your subscription and advertising 
rates, but as long as they permit the coin 
age of money and I can get hold of a few 
coins, I intend to be a satisfied subscriber to 
the Pathfinder. Your paper is the most 


compact, educational and interesting one | 
know of regardless of the price——Jos. B. 
Green (Ark.). 
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| ee. Odd Accidents at Sea 








The shipping board freighter Saugus 
collided with an iceberg off Cape Race 
ind rested on a submerged ledge for an 
hour beforegsome unexplained move- 
ment freed her, 

A lighted match carelessly tossed into 
the hold caused an explosion that de- 
stroyed the gasoline cruiser Crystal 
with a loss of five lives off Atlantic City. 
A pleasure club was holding a picnic at 
the time. 

The disappearance of Miss Elizabeth 
Cromwell, wealthy New. Yorker, from 
) steamship in mid-Atlantic led to the 
issumption that she had fallen over- 
board. She was a cousin of the twin- 
sisters, Dorothea and Gladys Cromwell, 
who were drowned in the Bay of Bis- 

1y on their way home from France 
during the war. 

Fifteen lives were lost when the Cu- 

nard liner Tuscania rammed and sank 
the fishing schooner Rex 200 miles off 
Halifax. 

When machinery of the Eagle boat 
No. 6 broke down, the crew of 56 naval 
reservists drifted about for six days 
until rescued by a coast guard ves- 
sel. Sharps alongside the disabled ship 
did not allay the fears of the land- 
sailors, 





THE HUMAN TOUCH 


It’s just the little human touch 
That makes the game worth while, 

The little helpful words of praise, 
The small and cherry smile. 


Tho success crown your efforts and 
You're near the higher peak— 

The Lord be thanked for kindly words 
Men did not fear to speak. 


When troubles daunt and sorrows sway, 
And all the world is wrong, 

When sunshine is obscured by rain, 
And silent is all song, 

It’s mighty hard to pull ahead 
When hope is almost gone. 


But little words like these have helped— 
“Good work, old man, keep on!” 
does not take much time to say 
A word or two of praise, 
{nd yet uncounted worth is there 
To help thru cheerless days. 


{nd Oh, the hearts that have gained hope 
When life was drear and bleak, 
from the kindly words, the cherring words 
Men did not fear to speak, 
Edmund Leamy in Forbes Magazine. 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST OIL WELL 


The first known discovery of petroleum 
California is claimed to have been made 
y a Mexican hunter in 1865. When fol- 
wing a deer trail to the head of Pico 
inyon, in Los Angeles county, near the 
present town of Newhall, he came upon a 
eepage of stickly fluid that was unknown 
him. His curiosity aroused, he collected 
small quantity of it and took it to the 
iission settlement at San Fernando, There 
Dr. Gelsich identified it as petroleum. A 
pany was formed at once, claims stak- 
1 out and in 1870 a shallow well was drill- 
1, This well produced from 70 to 75 barrels 
f oil a day. Today it is the property of 
he Standard Oil Co. of California and is 
nown as the first and oldest well in the 
state. While hundreds of wells drilled 
many years later do not have even a der- 
rick left to mark their location this first 
well is still producing. 
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c. E. Comer, 
President of the 
Comer Manufactur- 
ing Company, wear- 
ing a Comer suit. 
Look at the style! 
Notice the fit! And 
the amazing low price! 
Think how easily you 
can sell hundreds of 
these suits. Mail the cou- 
pon AT ONCE for full 
details. 


This suit only 








In addition to the big earn- 
ings I have a plan whereby 
you can geta Chevrolet 
Coach to help you indevelop- 
ing this great business. Mail 
the coupon for full details. 











month. 


If you are looking for the big chance—your real op- 
portunity to make money—this is it. If you have the 
ambition and the vision to go after $500 to $1,000 a 
month profit for yourself, then you will realize that 
this is the one opportunity you have been looking for. 


Stylish, Long Wearing Suit 


On the left is 
It’s a good suit of 


Now read this carefully. Get it! 
a picture of a suit of clothes. 
clothes—stylish—good looking. It fits. It holds 
its shape. The pattern is excellent. Thousands 
of men in your locality need this new, modern, 
sensible, low priced suit. 


Wears Like Iron! 


Listen! The treatment this suit will stand is al- 
most unbelievable. It is made entirely of a 
special cloth that is amazingly strong, durable, 
tough and long-wearing. It is unaffected by treat- 
ment that would ruin an ordinary suit. 


Tremendous Demand 


And now we’re making this wonder suit in tremend- 
ous qiantities—not one at a time—but by the thous- 
ands. All that moderna machinery and eflicient meth- 
ods can do to produce big value at small cost is ap- 
plied in making the new Comer suit. 


And finally, we are using the same modern efficiency 
in selling it—direct from factory to wearer through 
our local representatives. The result is amazing. It 
brings this suit to the wearer at a price that is revo- 
utionary—a price that everyone can afford to pay—a 
price that makes it the greatest clothing value in years, 


A Miracle Suit at the $4 250 | 


Amazing Price of 
You can see immed- 


Think, $12.50 for a good suit of clothes, 
fately that every man is a prospect. A million suits a year 1s 
our objective. Every community in America is swarming with 
opportunities for sales. And now if you are interested in mak- 
ing money we want to show you how you can make it. We are 
appointing men in every locality to represent us—to take 
orders. That’s all. We furnish all instructions. We-deliver 
and collect. But we must have local representatives every- 
where through whom our customers can send us their orders. 


Experience is not necessary. We want men who are ambi- 
tious—industrious and honest. Men who can earn $30 or $40 
a day without getting lazy—men who can make $1,000 & 
month and still stay on the job. If you are the right type— 
you may be a bookkeeper, a clerk, a factory worker, a me- 
chanic, a salesman, a farmer, a preacher, or a teacher, that 
makes no difference—the opportunity is here and we offer 


it to you. 
A Few Hours’ Spare Time 
Will Convince You 


If you feel you want to devote enly spare time to the work, 
that is satisfactory to us. You can earn $10 to $20 a day in 
afew hours. You will find in a few days that it will pay you 
to give this work more time—for your earnings will depend 
entirely on how many men you see. 


idly. Orders 
Write Today Territories will be filled rapidly. Or 


are now coming in a flood. Men are 
making money faster and easier than they even hoped: So 
don’t delay. Write today for-complete descriptions, samples 
of Cloth and full\information. Do it now. Don’t send any 
money. Capital is not required. Just fill out the coupon 
and mail it for all the facts. 


C. E. Comer, Pres. THE COMER MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y-261, Dayton, O. 
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Cc. E. COMER, Pres., The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. Y-261, Dayton, O. 

Please send at once complete details of your new $12.50 suit proposition that offers 
opportunity for a man without experience or capital to earn as much as $1,000 @ 
I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 
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Bans Talking in’ Arctic 

Donald MacMillan, who is heading an 
expedition in the arctic, forbids talking 
among his men during the day or at 
meal time. It is solitude, more than 
the cold, or shortage of food or lack of 
conveniences, ‘which makes an arctic 
expedition hard to endure. “The isola- 
tien of that vast region soon exhausts 
all timely resources,” MacMillan says. 
“It is not long befcre the men know the 
life history of each other, that of their 
families and relatives and virtually 
everything else in connection with the 
ordinary man’s life. When those sub- 
jects Have ceased to be topics of conver- 
sation and the few other sources have 
played out, the men become a bore to 
each other. “That leads into an unfavor- 
able morale. So we talk as little as pos- 
sible and keep our counsel by being 
aloof.” 


Mexico’s Unknown Islands 


A joint expedition of Mexicans and 
Americans is being organized to study 
scientifically the Revillagigedo islands, 
a small group lying 300 miles almost 
due south of the top of Lower Califor- 
nia and 375 miles west of the nearest 
coast of Mexico. “Less even is known 
of the Revillagigedos than of Ecuador’s 
Galapagos or Chile’s Juan Fernandez 
and Easter island,” says the Geographic 
Society. On the map the islands seem 
to be reasonably accessible, but they 
are uninhabited and there is no reason 
for even an annual call by ship such 
as those made to Easter island. Many 
years go by without Mexicans visiting 
the islands; and they are seldom seen 
by man except when some wandering 
vessel loses its way or leaves the usual 
steamer routes. Socorro is the princi- 
pal island. It seems to be a single 
mountain rising from the sea to a height 
of 3700 feet. The island is about nine 
miles wide and 24 long. 

“The only effort on record to colonize 
the Revillagigedos,” says the Geograph- 
ic, “was made in 1869 when John Smith, 
an Australian, obtained a concession 
from the Mexican government. He took 
to Socorro a Small group of men and 
women with 25 cattle and 100 sheep 
and goats. Smith died soon after reach- 
ing the island and his companions aban- 
doned the enterprise. The cattle per- 
ished but the sheep and goats throve, 
and the island is said to be heavily 
stocked with them today. Occasionally 
expeditions have gone.from the Mexi- 
can mainland to kill sheep and goats for 
their hides.” 


Scientists to Study Whales 
Capt. Scott’s old ship, the Discovery, 
which has gone on many a trip into the 
polar regions, is being fitted out in an 


- English port to carry an expedition of 


scientists into the Antarctic regions to 
study the habits of whales. Lieut. J. R. 
Stenhouse, who has chased whales for 
years, will command the ship. 

The scientists will study the haunts 
and habits of whales; they will try to 
determine whether or not whales are 


polygamous, what their birth rate is, 
how far they travel and what floating 
organisms constitute their chief food. 
A rather remarkable method will be 
used to mark the whales. Small-darts 
bearing metal labels will be shot from 
crossbows in the thick layer of blubber 
on the animal’s back. A record will be 
kept of all the tags, which are numbered. 
The tags also contain a request to any 
person capturing the whale to notify 


the scientists, stating where and when - 


the whale was caught. By this means it 
is hoped to determine whether whales 











William Haight, rainmaker, built this 
tower at Huntington Park, Cal. Haight’s 
theory of making rain is that clouds can be 
caused to condense and fall as rain if elec- 
trical impulses are produced between them 
and the ground. Up to date no rain has 
been produced by the tower. _- 
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which breed in African waters mgigrate 
to the southern seas to feed. The base 


of the expedition will be in the Falk- 
land Islands. 


Great Brain Development Possible 


Dr. J. S. Bolton, the noted British 
psychologist, believes at men and 
women will some day become a race of 
intellectual giants compared with the 
present generation. We have hardly 
tapped the possibilities of brain deve!- 
opment, he says. “Even when employ- 
ed to the maximum by the higher indi- 
viduals of the race,” declares the psy- 
chologist, “the brain is only working to 
a tithe of its potential capacity. Few 
people appreciate what a large pro- 
portion of their apparent thinking is 
merely repetition of things learned by 
heart, gossip, scandal and the like.” 


Fliers Gather Forecasting Data 


A new feature of weather observa- 
tions, which have long been made by 
means of kites and pilot balloons seni 
out by the weather bureau, is observa- 
tion by airplane. For the past year this 
type of observation has been carried 
on at the naval air station at-San Diego, 
Cal., and has been started more recent- 
ly at Washington. The work is done 
under a co-operative arrangement with 
the air force of the navy: 

Flights are made about eight a. m. 
daily and the planes go up over a mile 
and a half. The data collected are 
available for the forecaster less than 
two hours after the flier starts out in 
the morning. The data include the tem- 
perature and relative humidity at vari- 
ous elevations, and many supplemen- 
tary notes, such as visibility, cloud 
heights etc. The Marvin meteorograph, 
which has always been used for regular 








There is Money in Practical Inventions 


World Progress, a Washington maga- 
zine devofed to inventions, gives some 
interesting cases of poor boys who rose 
to fame and wealth by inventing sonie 
practical process, device or machine, 
“Among our great inventors who began 
life in poverty may be mentioned Stein- 
metz, the electrical wizard, who came 
to this country as a poor man and died 
with an income of $100,000 a year. 
Thomas Edison began life as a newsboy 
and Isaac Singer had to borrow money 
to experiment on his invention, and 
when he died he left a fortune of over 
$12,000,000.” 

Henry Pullman, who invented the 
sleeping car, WaS a common grocer. 
Through his invention he made $7,000,- 
000. “Joseph Gidden, the inventor of 
the barbed wire fence,” says the article, 
“cleared over $1,000,000. The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. paid $36,000,000 to the inven- 
tor and his partners. The air brake in- 
vented by George Westinghouse brought 
him and his partners $30,000,000.” 

The list of those who have amassed 
large fortunes through inventions is 
large, but the number of average people 
who have increased their incomes in a 
smaller way through inventions is 
larger. 

The article goes on: “The inventor 


of the famous Eskimo Pie, a mere boy;- 





received an income of $30,000 a week. 
The inventor of the famous Kiddie Kar 
made over $125,000. H. L. Lippman, 
of Philadelphia, made $100,000 on his 
famous invention of a rubber pencil top. 
The safety razor invented by K. C. Gil- 
lette has earned more than $2,000,000 
in a single year.” 

“Invention,” World Progress says, 
“does not require education; it re- 
quires thought. Any man may be in- 
spired suddenly with an original ide. 
or with an improvement to an existing 
device. When an inventor has con- 
ceived an idea he should produce 4 
model or sketch of the device, have it 
witnessed by relatives or friends on 
whom he can rely and forward the data 
to some reliable registered patent attor- 
ney for an examination of the patent 
office records, to ascertain if the idez 
can be patented. If the patent attorney 
reports the invention patentable, it 
should be placed on file as soon as pos- 
sible. If the inventor has not the money 
to protect his invention he should seek 
a partner to whom he can assign an in- 
terest in the invention in return for 
furnishing the necessary money to have 
the invention patented. It will thus be 
seen-that there is nothing to prevent a 
man of moderate means from securing 
patent protection for his idea.” 
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kite flying, is used for the airplane 
observation also. The instrument is 
mounted on a_ specially constructed 
frame on the top of the upper wing of 
the plane and is therefore well exposed 
and unaffected by heat from the motor. 
The practical benefits to be derived 
by having available these free-air rec- 
ords of temperature and humidity, in 
addition to the free-air wind movements 
obtained by using pilot balloons, are 
very great from the standpoint of 
weather forecasting. irplanes have 
distinct advantages over kites in this 
work in that they can be used in 
calms and very light winds, can be 
flown near populous centers and re- 
quire less time to complete a flight, 
which is no small consideration if the 
forecaster wishes to use the data in 
current forecasting.. / 


New Photographic Process 

Two aviators in a photographic plane 
recently circled abqut the home of Sen- 
ator James Wadsworth at Genesee,N. Y., 
and nine minutes later dropped pictures 
of the house in the senator’s yard. Sen- 
ator Wadsworth observed the test from 
his porch. The two fliers, Lieut. George 
Goddard of the army air service and Dr. 
S. M. Burk, government physicist, are 
demonstrating a new photographic pro- 
cess in different parts of the country. 
One of the latest developments is a new 
type of photographic emulsion which 
makes it posible to develop and print 
good photographs during flights in five 
or ten minutes time. Experts predict 
that the process will revolutionize pho- 
tography. 


Auto Fuel from Molasses 


The American Chemical Society re- 
ceived a report from E. C. Freeland, 
New York chemical engineer, stating 
that a new and successful motor fuel 
can be made from molasses as a base. 
The new fuel is an alcohol-ether prod- 
uct. “Ether,” says Mr. Freeland, “is 
very volatile, has a high vapor pressure 
and an extremely wide range of ex- 
plosive mixture with air and burns with 
no solid product of combustion. A fuel 
mixture from molasses can be success- 
fully used in gasoline engines, giving 
great power, speed and flexibility, com- 
bined with smoothness of operation and 
ease of starting.” 


Excavations in Athens 


The American School of Classical 
Studies has made a contract with the 
government of Greece which permits 
excavations in the heart of the ancient 
Greek capital. Buildings worth $1,000,- 
000 will be condemned in order to per- 
mit the unearthing of classical treas- 
ures which are known to be buried 25 
or 30 feet under the modern city. About 
i) American colleges are co-operating in 
the undertaking and the annual ex- 
penses of the work will be $50,000. 





a 
Niagara Committing Suicide 
A report to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion say that Niagara falls is wearing 
away at an alarming rate. On the Ca- 
nadian side the limestone is being, cut 
away so rapidly that the falls are re- 
ceding five feet a year. A few years 
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ago the * ani of recession was only a | 
es a year, and according to 


few inc 
geologists the’ fal 
about seven miles’since the time of the 
last glacial epoch. Of course it is a 
well known fact that all falls gradually 
recede upstream. This is inevitable be- 
cause the friction of the water gradually 
erodes the stone beneath. The water 
is aided in this work by its mineral con- 
tent and by the frost. It is now pre- 
dicted that if nothing is done to pre- 
vent it Niagara will totally disappear 
as a falls within a few thousand years 
and the level of the Great Lakes will be 
considerably lowered. 





ALL BOUND TOGETHER 

There is no independent class in the 
United States. The men who labor in fac- 
tories hurt themselves when they injure the 
farmers and vice versa. Wall street has 
every reason to desire agricultural prosper- 
ity. When rural prosperity is missing that 
of Wall street is largely gone. 

It is high time to disabuse a large part 
of the public of the notion that in panics 
or depressions, bankers wax fat. They do 
not, they suffer. To believe anything else 
is to show an utter ignorance of the A B C 
of economics. During the war demagogs 
spread the lie that the bankers welcomed 
hostilities—indeed, that they had brought 
on the fighting—because .it served their 
selfish purposes to de that. War and de- 
pression interfere with the orderly pro- 
cesses of hanking.—New York Commercial. 





SELLS HIS TWO THROATS 
The Rev. Enos Baeon, pastor of a Kellogg, 
Minn., church, has two sets of vocal chords, 
deep bass and soprano, .He has sold both 
to the British Medical Association for $10,- 
000, “C. O. or ante death. 
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Stoena's 3-4in. 


This clear, accurate, powerful 


6 Power Pocket Telescope 


(Genuine Wollensak) 


$2 timp leather case 


Made by one of the finest lens makers in the 
world. Guaranteed by both this company 
and the maker. No bigger’n a jack-knife, 
easily carried in vest pocket yet a powerful, 
precise monocular, that brings distant ob- 
jects close, in full detail without the “‘vibra- 
tion” present in higher power telescopes. 
Adjusts twice as quickly as binoculars. Noth- 
ing eneep in appearance or construction. 
Black baked-in enamel with non-slip grip. 
Soft leather case with gor snap included. 
$2 prepaid. Money back if not thoroughly 
satisfied. 

BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. E, 80 Boylston St., Boston, 
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Go Different Art Beauty Chain FREE! 
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Stadcbeker Watch Co., Deve T-5, South Bead, Indiana 
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FORD CARS 


Entirely new principle, 
Needs no oil, no attention. 
Can’t go wrong. Endorsedby NEEDS 
auto engineers as the most WO OIL 
practical Ford Timer made. . 
hink of *. A timer that starts your 
motor quicker, makes a cleaner, hot- 
ter, surer we Puts more pep in your 
engine——- more miles in your gas. 
= maaeing, king or bucking at any 
As fter 10,000 miles as af- 
ter one wey cance: Bakelite Shell and 
rush — enti aterpreoi—no nce to 
short circuit. Just pet itonand forest it. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just write, and 
we will send one, absolutely guaranteed by 
a big responsible company. Coste only 
$1.50. Pay the postman. If not all we 
claim after a 10 day trial, send it back and get your 
money. It'll be the best investment you ever made, 


ECLIPSE TIMER MFG. CO. 
2931 Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee, Wis: 












Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming more popu- 
lar. Today a very large number ofthe leading schools have 
adopted this study as a permanent branch ofinstruction, while 
literary and reading circles generally consider current-events 
their most important work, The Pathfinder was the first paper 
to receive, general recognition as the “best means” for this 
interesting study and is today, as for the past 31 years, the 
most popular Current-events journal. It has won its position 
by pure merit, because itis the only news review thatis truly 
comprehensive. Coming asit does from the nation’s capital, 
it has many sources of information not available in other places 
and a regular reading of it will convince you that it covers 
every week many interesting subjects that are skipped by the 
rest or taken second-hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting the original, 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


1l4c a Copy Per Week | 


No Order Accepted less than $1.50 or 
for Ines than © Co pies 


$q 50 Wil 3 3 


Buy 33 


Orders for more than 5 copies a week accepted forany num- 
ber of weeks, providing total cost of same exceeds §1.50- 
Papersin packages of 10 or more will be mailed to different 
addresses but subscriptions to go to individual addresses will 
not be accepted at the package rate. We furnish sample copies 
(one week) for introductory purposes Free. 


Teachers, Get Busy. Your scholars will be greatly ben- 
ted by reading the Pathfinder and school work will be more 
ihteresting. The Pathfinder is being used in many schools; 
once tried, always used. You owe it to your School to give the 


besta trial. Send your order today. 
Washington, D. C. 


SOLDERALL <a 


METAL SOLDER IN PASTE FORM a 
Every Electrical Connection a 
SS, ( 
‘ un 
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Needs Solderall for 


Perfect Rescerinals DD? ial 
L.S.BRACH MFG.CO. 
NEWARK, N.J. : 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 699% Security 
Bank Building cane across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. 


Amazing New Way To Earn $60, 


Shoving new kind of stylish shoes. bd 
kk for Real Sam 


vis. Siacinnatl, Ohio Week 




















AND EASY SALES. Every Owner Buys 
ace} Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50, make 


BIG MON . Ten orders daily easy. Write fer particulars and 


tree samples. parse! Monogram Co., Dpt. 52, East Orange, N. J. 
Both 


eeeens ay a Year) $2.40 


's Home 
The Pathfinder 52 a 
above with Am. Needle at m & Fireside. .$2.55 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER. ASHINGTON. D. c. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or unpatented 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 168 Enright Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS: 
One Year, 52 issues, $1; 2 years $1.50; 3 years $2. 
To Canada, Mexico, Alaska, 


Philippines and ali o 
outside the United States $2 a year. 
ot Address. Subscribers must give old as well as new 
address; we cannot find your name without the oldaddress. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

Renewals. When renewing always state that your subscription 
is a renewal, and if your address has changed, give former address. 
We receipt new subscriptions by starting the paper, and renewals 
by changing the address label. 

Expirations. Your subscription expires with last issue of month 
given on your address label. Subscription blank inclosed in your 
paperindicates subscription has expired. We earnestly urge you 
to keep your subscription renewed well in advance. 

ontinuances. We find that most of our subscribers prefer 
not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken in 
case they failto remit before expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoffice Department, we can extend reasonable credit when 
necessary. All subscribers are expected to notify us to stop the 
paper if it is no longer desired. 

t David S. Barry, President; Percy M. Bailey, 
Secretary-Manayer; George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. Assist- 
ant Editors: Edward Cullom, George O. Gillingham, W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. Stimpson and E. Earl Wagner. 


Address THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON,D.C. 








What the country really needs is 
more wreckless drivers. 


Because some people are up a tree 
should not imply that they bear out 
the theory of evolution. 


The case of the American-Hungarian 
Chamber of Commerce chartering the 
steamship President Wilson for a week- 
end excursion to Halifax is a graphic 
illustration of why the American mer- 
chant marine doesn’t pay. Plenty of 
American vessels were available but the 
hyphenated organization wanted a ship 
that carried booze. 


President Coolidge is economical in 
everything except the words he uses to 
urge economy. 

g 


Automobile makers and sellers are 
getting away with a form of graft that is 
surprising. The make of the car and 
the name and address of the selling 
agent are blazed forth to the world on 
the covering of the spare tire in the 
rear. Thus the driver advertises, wher- 
ever he goes, “The Complex,” or “The 
Twin Screecher,” sold by “Cohen & 


Cohen, Umph Street.” Pretty soft for 


the trade. We pass a free tip to other 
manufacturers and agencies to get in 
the game before the public wakes up. 
Think what a nice display umbrella 
makers could get on their goods. Four- 
inch letters could be used. Every show- 
er would start his “ad” in every street 
of the town. Just consider what a fine 
billboard the. back of a man’s coat 
would make for “Mart, Haffner & 
Sharx,” or “Steinheimer.” Shoe men 
haven’t much of a chance, but think 
what a nice display the hat-makers 
could get on the back of a derby. Auto- 
mobile men have no copyright on the 
ingenious system. 


gq 
Australia isn’t going to be left behind 
by the other 78 nations of the earth; 
she has just secured a loan in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Now the city business men are begin- 
ning to fear that the farmers will be 
buying things so liberally the coming 
fall and winter that the prices of all 
commodities will be bid-up. The cue 
for the farmers this time is to refuse 
to sell their products at starvation 
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prices, and then hang on to their money 
and use it in ways that will make their 
own life easier an@,happier. In other 
words they should “think of number 
one” and refuse to play the game to 
please the other fellow. Conditions fa- 
vor the farmers this year more than for 
several years and there are going to be 
rich returns for the farming industry 
as a whole. 
q 


A Washington plumber has just gone 
bankrupt! Can you picture it? Prob- 
ably he spent so much time making his 
bills figure up big that he had no time 
left to do any work at all. 


“How is Germany to avoid having 
such a big: excess of female popula- 
tion?” a German paper asks. One way 
would be to stop making wars which 
kill off the best men by the million. 
Another way would be to let the women 
fight the next war, so as to even up the 
population. 

¢ 


PRINTING CRIME NEWS 


There has been a lot of discussion 
lately—and very timely too—as to what 
is news, and whether it should all be 
printed or some rejected as unfit, inde- 
cent and harmful. 

It is a big subject, and there is room 
for honest differences of opinion. While 
the telling of actual happenings is not 
the same as the telling of imaginary 
things on the stage or screen or in the 
magazines and books, yet the same prin- 
ciples of reasonable restraint and com- 
mon decency are involved. 

The policy of some papers to play 
up “crime stuff,”’/to salt their columns 
with the most salacious details of di- 
vorces and the like has aroused wide- 
spread disgust. The fact that many old 
newspapers of good reputation have 
begun to follow in the wake of the yel- 
low journals makes the situation more 
serious. It was both defended and con- 
demned at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. The Association of Ohio Dailies 
adopted a resolution against over-play- 
ing crime details, but the editor of the 
Dearborn Independent declared to them 
that “crime stories should be published 











A person is known by the company he 
keeps. What kind of literature do you 
read ?—Independent. 
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as the weather reports are, to show the 
state of morality of the nation.” 

The Néw York conference of the 
Methodist church agreed to recommend 
the publication by the church of a chain 
of daily newspapers “framed in words 
of soberness and truth.” It made the 
comment that the existing secular news- 
papers “headlined everything that tend- 
ed toward hell and small-typed every- 
thing that tended toward heaven.” But 
it has been pointed out that similar ex- 
periments have been tried, and have 
failed. 


Various experiments have been trie: 
by papers in handling the subject. The 
Fayetteville (N.“C.) Observer made a 
test run with all crime news eliminated. 
But there was a vote of 60 to one by 
the readers for restoration of. such 
news. Several others tried the same 
thing with like result. The Des Moines 
Register tried putting the crime stories 
on an inside page, but the results were 
pronounced “inconclusive.” The Deca- 
tur (Ill.) Review segregated the crime 
news in a box on the front page just 
to show how little there was of it. Ii 
has been charged that those who object 
to crime news seem to be as familiar 
with that kind of news as the rest. 
“They want to suppress it,” it was sug- 
gested, “for the others.” 


The N. Y. Herald Tribune, arguing 
for the publication of crime news, said: 
“It was news to the primitive man when 
there was a tiger in the next thicket, 
and it was not news when there wasn’t 
one.” The Christian Science Monitor, 
which makes a practice of excising all 
crime reports, answered that the “tiger” 
might turn out to be a polecat, which 
had better be left in the jungle than 
dragged down Main street. If it were 
a tiger, the Monifor argued further, the 
newspapers would have nothing to do 
with it until it had seized a victim. 
Then a great hue and cry would be 
raised, and the prurient press would 
praise and photograph the beast’s fine 
sharp teeth, its powerful claws, its vel- 
vety fur and its great skill and clever- 
ness in catching its prey. The criminal 
tiger would be so played up by the sen- 
sational press pandering to depraved 
appetites that other “tigers” would be 
encouraged to emulate, and harmless 
animals would feel inclined to turn 
“tigers.” 


The Herald Tribune replied that the 
Monitor’s exclusion system would have 
barred all news about the assassination 
of Lincoln, of McKinley, of Garfield, of 
the kidnaping of Charlie Ross, or of the 
murder at Sarajevo which started the 
World war. Which is quite true. 


Crime news cannot be ignored, when 
it is news. But there is never any need 
to go into lurid descriptions and nause- 
ating details, following out every smell 
of scandal and smearing the front pages 
with all the filth obtainable. The “yel- 
low” papers do this. They eagerly 
swarm like fties at the first fumes of 
evil odor, and they buzz busily until the 
thing is buried. It is a crime against 
decency. 

Lord Darling, eminent English just- 
ice, recently remarked that details of 
psychology and moral pathology re- 
garded as improper for general publi- 
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«ation are not made any more fitting 

for such publication “through the cir- 

cumstanee that they happen to be part 

of the testimony in a lawsuit.” That’s 
iin common sense. 

“There will be less crime and fewer 
social outrages featured in newspapers 
in years to come,” declared the editor 
of the Cleveland Plain-Dealer to the 
editors’ association. Such is the gen- 
eral opinion of the press, even of those 
who have been frightened into trailing 
after the yellow journals. That is the 
point. That sort of stuff need not be 
“featured.” It can be told soberly, de 
cently and briefly, when it is important 
enough to be told at all. 

The big decent majority of public 
opinion should sit up and take notice. 
Let the dirty fellows be kicked out. 

i q 


Gov. Pinchot of Pennsylvania went 
off fishing with Dr. Drinker of Lehigh 
university. Oh, wirra, wirra; we never 
thought Gov. Pinchot would go on a 
trip with a Drinker. 


Old prices are slowly coming back. 
We hurriedly note advertisement of 
“garden hose 10 cents a foot.” Still, 
that would be 20 cents a pair. 


There have been a lot of earthquakes 
lately, but, as usual, California claims 
to have had the biggest and shakiest. 

q 


AIRPLANES IN MOROCCO 


It has been a kind of mystery ever 
since the Riffian tribesmen brought the 
war into French territory that they 
were not quickly blown up from the 
air by the French airplanes. Everybody 
knows that France leads the world in 
the number of airplanes. 

Many American papers have com- 
mented on the matter and wondered 
why fighting from the sky has not been 
more effective. ‘The Riffs have a plane 
or two, but the air strength is all on the 
French side. Even the sultan of Mo- 
rocco, whose throne at Fez is aimed at 
by Abd-el-Krim, has a respectable air 
foree, and it is at the service of the 
French. When the French airman 
starts out to bomb or reconnoiter he 
does not need to worry about meeting 
hostile planes. Everything seems to be 
in his favor, yet what has he done? 

A short time ago the head of the air 
service of Great Britain declared in a 
speech that he was sorry the airplane 
had ever been invented. He regarded it 

s such a terrible instrument of death 
that the good it might do in peace can- 
not offset the horror and deadliness of 
it in war. He is not alone in having 
such an opinion. 

But the strongest air force in the 
world has not seemed to bother the 
Riffs to any great extent. And the Riffs 
can hardly be considered the strongest 

ation in the world. What is the an- 
swer to this mystery? 

In reply to these numerous queries 
nd exclamations of* astonishment a 
french officer just back from the front 
iade an explanation. In brief, there is 
little to shoot at behind the Riff lines. 
Even the scattering villages are filled 
vith friends as well as foes, and the 
French do not care to make any more 
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Some 


The sword of Uncle Samocles. 
think this country should make more pre- 
parations to protect itself from attacks 


from the air. Uncle Sam is watching, but 
he isn’t worrying.—Los Angeles Times. 








enemies. The country is rough and 
rocky, and every rock may hide .a Riff 
soldier. The airplanes have been do- 
ing all they could, but to find a target 
they must fly low, and a number of 
them—larger than the authorities wish 
to publish—have been brought down 
by the expert rifle fire of the tribesmen. 

It goes without saying that any air- 
man brought down behind the Riff lines 
is a doomed man. But that does not 
discourage them. The army aviator 
always flies with death at his elbow, 
and an added danger means very little 
to him. If he is forced down by fire 
he is not likely to be alive, anyway, 
when he lands. It is poor picking and 
great danger for the airmen, yet they 
have done much good work and many 
have received “citations.” 


It should be mentidned that the air- 
plane in Morocco has done a sort of 
work to make friends for it instead of 
critics. It has been used to rain life 
instead of death from above. It has car- 
ried provisions to some of the outposts 
cut off and being starved out by the 
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tribesmen. Water was dropped in the 
form of cubes of ice, and one may im- 
agine with what eagerness the pieces 
were gathered up by the thirsty men 
sweltering in those tropical forts! The 
planes saved the men and the posts until 
relief forces could be brought up. 

Many have also wondered why the 
French do not overwhelm their less 
pragressive foes with clouds of asphyx- 
iating gas. They have answered, to 
their credit, that they do not care to 
introduce such methods of warfare into 
Africa. They hold that there are better 
ways to teach science to the natives. 

It may be concluded that the airplane 
in war is not so terrible as it has been 
thought. At least not in guerrilla war- 
fare. The very poverty of the Riffs has 
helped them here as it has in other 
phases of the war. They have little to 
move, and little to lose. On the other 
hand they have plenty of places to hide. 
Yet the airplanes are constantly search- 
ing them out, and whenever they mass 
for an attack the planes get in deadly 
work, 

A number of American fliers with ex- 
perience in the World war have now 
formed an “escadrille” to fight for 
France in Morocco. It remains to be 
seen whether their daring and ingenu- 
ity will introduce a new phase in the 
air fighting in that rough country. 


Draw your own conclusions. The 
Dowagiac (Mich.) News tells about a 
man’s expensive car being stolen from 
in front of the almshouse where the 
owner was visiting his aged parents. 


Quite a number of rich and sharp 
publishers of weekly papers have lately 
come out declaring that it is impossible 
to publish a weekly for as little as $1 
a year, and so they are raising their 
prices or changing to monthlies. Ergo, 
the Pathfinder doesn’t exist at all but 
must be entirely imaginary. You must 
be only imagining that you get this 
paper every week and read all sorts of 
good things in it and that it is only $1 
a year—52 issues and not merely 12. It 
is true that in some cases the $1 we 
are supposed to receive is only imagi- 
nary and that it is not forthcoming 
when it should be. We wish we could 
pay our weekly bills of $5000 for paper, 
$4000 for postage, $3000 for wages etc. 
with imaginary dollars, but there’s 
where the imaginary part stops. How- 
ever, we propose to keep right on pub- 
lishing the Pathfinder weekly for only 
$1 a year, in spite of the fact that all 
the other publishers say it can’t be did. 
We have always liked to do things that 
were impossible; that’s where half the 
fun in life comes in. Read the Path- 
finder and catch a little of the Path- 
finder inspiration and you too will be 
able to do the impossible. We don’t 
waste time telling people how it’s done; 
all we do is just to show them. Any- 
one can follow the example for there’s 
no magic or mysftry about it. 


Belgium wants the United States to 
collect her war debts from Germany. 
If that plan should work Belgium would 
then be sorry she did not borrow much 
more while she was about it. 
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Head of Soviet Government 


Ques. What is the exact title of the 
head of the Russian soviet government? 
—Ans. The highest executive power in 
Russia consists of a board of 10 federal 
commissars. The head of this board 
noweis Alexis Rykov and he is the head 
or “figurehead” of the Russian soviet 
government. His exact title is “Presi- 
dent of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars.” 


How Widow Signs Name 


Ques. Would it be correct for John 
Smith’s widow to sign her name Mrs. 


John Smith, or should a woman use her. 


own name after her husband’s death?— 
Ans. The more proper way would be 
for her to write her namie Mrs. Mary 
Smith after her husband’s death. “Mrs. 
John Smith” would not necessarily be 
incorrect, but the other is considered 
bettey form. While her husband was 
living she would sign her name Mrs, 
John Smith. 


Mercerization of Cotton 

Ques. Will you please tell me how 
cotton is mercerized?—Ans. Merceri- 
zation is the treatment of the cotton 
fabric with caustic soda, potash, or some 
similar chemical, so as to increase the 
color-absorbing qualities of the cotton. 
It also gives it a silky gloss. The pro- 
cess derived its name from the inventor, 
John Mercer, an Englishman who died 
in 1866. 


When’s a Girl a Miss? 


Ques. What is the proper way to 
address mail to a girl who is not old 
enough for a “Miss”?—Ans. A girl is 
always old enough to be addressed as 
“Miss.” A minute-old baby girl is just 
as much entitled to have her mail ad- 
dressed “Miss” as a 90-year-old maiden 
lady. 


Sending Manuscript to Publisher 


Ques. How does a would-be author 
get his work before the publishers? Is 
the work sent in without previously 
writing to them, and does it need to be 
typewritten?—Ans. The average writ- 


er, especially the beginner, merely sends 
his manuscript to the publisher without 
previous communication. In cases of » 
large work, such as one of more than 
one volume, it would be wise to cor- 
respond with the publisher before send- 
ing it. Many establised writers make a 
personal call with their manuscripts. 
A manuscript does not absolutely have 
to be typewritten, but the chances of 
getting it.considered in the first place 
are much greater if it is typed. Editors 
and publishers are busy people and do 
not have time to decipher handwriting, 
unless it is extremely easy to read. 


Brothers Signed Declaration 

Ques. (What two brothers signed the 
declaration of independence? — Ans. 
Richard Henry Lee and Francis Light- 
foot Lee, both signers of the declaration 
of independence, were brothers. Three 
other of the Lee brothers also distin- 
guished themselves during the Revolu- 
tion. Arthur Lee was a diplomat and 
was sent to France to negotiate for sup- 
plies; Thomas Ludwell Lee was a noted 
lawyer and patriot; William Lee was 
an agent for Virginia in London and 
became sheriff of that city in 1773—re- 
tiring to France when the Revolution 
broke out. 


Policemen Called Peelers 


Ques. Why are policemen in London 
called peelers?—Ans. This nickname 
was originally applied only to members 
of the Irish constabulary, which was 
organized by Sir Robert Peel—hence 
the name “peeler.” Now it is applied 
to any policeman in England. They are 
also called “bobbies” because the Lon- 
don police force was re-organized by 
Robert Peel. 


President and Income Tax 


Ques. Does the president have to pay 
income tax?—Ans. President Coolidge 
has been paying income tax, as also did 
President Harding. But the supreme 
court recently decided that a federal 
officer’s compensation cannot be de- 
creased by tax levies below the amount 
fixed by congress. The bureau of inter- 
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Ancient Gaelic Taught in Schools 


A news dispatch from Dublin states 
that the Irish language has been made 
a compulsory subject in the Irish 
schools. This indicates that a very an- 
cient branch of the almost extinct Cel- 
tic family of-languages will again take 
its place in international affairs. 

“Although written or printed Irish 
looks, at first glance, more like Greek 
or Hebraic, or some weird Eastern 
tongue,” says the National Geographic 
Society, “it occupies a philological po- 
sition between the Italic and Teutonic 
groups of the Indo-European languages, 
a division known at the Celtic family. 
This family also includes Welsh, Bre- 
ton, Scottish Gaelic, Manx and Cornish, 
the latter extinct,-and Manx, spoken 
on the Isle of Man, reported fast dying. 
“The Irish alphabet has only 18 let- 









ters, many of them similar to English 
characters. However, there is no J, K, 
Q, V, W, X, Y or Z. When a letter is 
sounded softly, with an aspiration or 
breath, a dot is placed over it. This dot 
represents an “H” following the letter. 
When a vowel is sounded long an ac- 
cent mark is placed above, it, similar in 
appearance to the acute accent in 
French. One of the peculiarities of the 
spoken language is that a consonant can 
be sounded only with a vowel, for by 
itself a consonant‘in Irish makes noth- 
ing but a whisper. ‘H’ is neither a 
vowel nor a consonant. It is a breath. 
‘A,’ ‘O’ and ‘U’ are called broad vowels. 
A broad vowel makes the consonant 
next to it broad. ‘E’ and ‘I’ are slender 
vowels and make the consonant next 
to them slender.” 
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nal revenue is of the opinion that not 
only will President Coolidge be reliey- 
ed from paying income tax in the fu- 
ture, but he will get back the tax paid 
on his salary in the past. The legal 
experts at the treasury department say 
that the ruling of the court is so broad 
that it will probably cover all federal 
oflicers—legislative, executive and ju- 
a cial. 
Negro Masonic Lodge 

Ques. Are the Masonic lodges in the 
United States which are composed en- 
tirely of colored people a part of the 
general Masonic lodge to which white 
people belong?—Ans. The lodge to 
which colored people belong is a sep- 
arate organization and is not affiliated 
with the other. 


“Lead Kindly Light” 

Ques. Please tell me who wrote the 
hymn “Lead Kindly Light.” I under- 
stand that it was written by a Protest- 
ant who went over to Catholicism.— 
Ans. The hymn “Lead Kindly Light” 
was composed by John Henry Newman 
who at the time was a leader of the Eng- 
lish Episcopal church. When he was 
about 45 years old he was converted to 
Koman Catholicism. He became a Cath- 
olic cardinal at the age of 79. 


Purpose of Milled Edges 
Ques. Please explain why our silver 
money has milled edges—Ans. The 
coins are milled, or made with fluted 
edges, to protect the face of the coin 
from wear and to guard against clipping. 


Formation of Rocks 


Ques. How are rocks formed? Do 
they grow-and develop?—Ans. Rocks 
are formed in several ways. Some of 
them, such as sandstone, are formed by 
sediment in water. Others, the igneous 
crystalline rocks for instance, were 
formed geologic ages ago when the 
earth was a molten mass. Then there 
are the metamorphic rocks which have 
been formed under pressure, heat or 
chemical action, Rocks do not have life 
and consequently do not grow in the 
proper sense of the term; they increase 
in size only by accretion or addition of 
material from without. 


Eagles Mate for Life 

Ques. Is it true that golden eagles 

ate for life and that if one of them 
dies the other will remain single?—Ans. 
olden eagles mate for life but the U. S. 
iological survey informs us that if one 
of the pair dies the other more or less 
)romptly obtains another mate, Extra- 

dinary circumstances, says the survey, 
ight prevent a bird from mating for 
the rest of its life, but this does not 
eem to be the usual habit. 


“Derby” and “Bowler” Hats 


Ques. Why is a certain style of hat 
vorn by men called a derby?—Ans. No 
uthority, so far as we can find, has 
ver been able to trace the origin of the 
ame “derby” as applied to an English 
owler hat. Efforts have beén made 
Dut all have ended in failure. Accord- 
ng to The American Hatter, the bowler 
rr derby hat is generally believed to 
‘ave been the invention of a Southwark 
hatter named William Bowler aid to 
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have gained popularity through the pa- 
tronage of William Coke, nephew of the 
famous Coke of Norfolk, who declared 
that the bowler hat had all the qualities 
aman could desire in his headgear. Sir 
James ‘inton asserted that hats of this 
type and style were popular among the 
ancient Greeks. In America a bowler 
hat is usually called a derby; in Eng- 
land it is seldom so called. 


Wright Twice Married 

Ques. Has Harold Bell Wright, the 
novelist, ever been divorced? I have 
heard that he was divorced from his 
first wife and is married again.—Ans. 
The novelist first married Frances E. 
Long, of Buffalo, in 1899. He was di- 
vorced from her and married Mrs. Wini- 
fred Duncan, of Los Angeles, in 1920. 


“Bold as Brass” 


Ques. Will you please tell me the 
origin and meaning of the expression 
“bold as brass”?—Ans. “Bold as brass” 
means shameless, unblushing, impudent. 
It is a very old phrase and is used also 
in French and perhaps other languages. 
How it originated is unknown. Prob- 
ably the alliteration of the phrase did 
more than anything else to keep it alive 
after it once got started. 





THE HORRIBLE BUGS 


See the many, many bugs— 
Buggy bugs! 
How they flutter through the twilight, caus- 
ing us excited shrugs. 
How they rustle, rustle, rustle, 
In the dreamy air of night; 
Flipping, flapping on the highway, 
Booming, buzzing on the byway, 
Under each electric light. 
How they dip, dip, dip! 
How they zip, zip, zip! 
Till they whisk about our whiskers and go 
mugging at our mugs! 
Oh, the bugs, bugs, bugs! 
Oh, the bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, 
bugs! 
Oh, the night is two shades darker from 
the bugs. 
All the sorts and kinds of bugs! 
Fuzzy bugs! 
Bugs that humbly beg your pardon; bugs 
that proudly throw on lugs! 
How they flutter, flutter, flutter, 
Till some lady give a shriek, 
Till she clutches at her bonnet, 
Shouting that a bugs upon it, 
For she felt it climb her cheek. 
How they wing, wing, wing! 
How they sing, sing, sing! 
The mosquitoes and the beetles and each 
buzzy, buggy thing. 
Oh, the bugs, bugs, bugs! 
Oh, the bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, 
bugs! 
There’s a million miles of breeze con- 
taining bugs. 
There are June and lady bugs! | 
Whiskered bugs! 
There are bats, fleas and locusts, there are 
moths in search of rugs. 
Bugs that hurt like a missile! 
Bugs that roar and bugs that whistle; 
Bugs in many colors tinted; 
Bed—(but let that oné be not hinted), 
Bugs with faces like a pug! 
And they hold a big convention under each 
electric light. 
Oh, the bugs, bugs, bugs! 
Oh, the bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, bugs, 
* bugs! 
What a buzzy, buggy, bumping bunch of 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game ete. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. And here’s a 
Knife that every man and 
boy should own. Has a sturdy 
master blade of good full 
size and extra gauge of a 
shape especially useful for 
hunters, trappers, campers, and fishermen, and a punch 
blade which can be used for a multiplicity of purposes. 
This knife is 3% inches long, with 18 per cent nickel 
silver bolsters 
and shield, and 
is of solid con- 
struction through- 
out and has a 
good full handle 
to fit the grip of 
a large or even 
over-sized hand. 
The Name 
‘Remington’ 
on the blade 
ts your 
guarantee 
of quality. 
« We will send this knife and National 
Special Offer: Sportsman for 6 months on receipt of $2 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
284 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


































This Wonderful Magazine 


brings each month a wealth of 
new and novel fancy needlework. 
Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting, plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
program of this all-inclusive 
needlework magazine. Applique, 
cross-stitch and all popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
illustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article described 
can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. A_ perforated- 
stamped -and-transfer pattern 
service is ready for your use, 
We will send American Needlewoman and Pathfinder both 
one year ind Farm and Fireside two years for only $1.10. 
Here are some clubs:— 


Am. Needlewoman $2.35 Womas’e Some Cone.5) 50 


Christian Herald Am. Needlewoman 


The Pathfinder ti The Pathfinder 


Am. Needlewoman $1 75 Am. Needlewoman $1 75 
People’s Home Jour. McCall's . 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
If I Send You a Suit 


made in the latest style from the finest goods, 
will you keep it, wear it, and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational $25.00 
suits guaranteed regular $50.00 values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? 
If so, write me at once for my wonderful new 
proposition. Just write your name and ad- 
dress on a card and mail to 
Dept. 857, KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 

133 So. Peoria St., Chicago 
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where you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 
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Ss SNGEL MFG. CO. 
100 Dot. 16-v2, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 


SOAP AGENTS WANTED (333.5; 


products. Sample case furnished. Write for terms and particulars. 


LINRO COMPANY, DEPT. 161 . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


AGENTS, $12 to $20 per Day introduce guaran- 


teed article, no 
peddling, no risk, spare time, write Bestway Mig. Co. , Aberdeen, Md. 


MAGIC COSTUME RING Gold, or Silver, Tricolor Stone, tarn- 


able “> will, red, blue or green. Beau. 
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“Don'ts” ‘for Auto Tourists 


Dr. A. C. Peters, health commissionér 
of Dayton, Ohio, has issued the follow- 
ing “tips” or “don’ts” for persons par- 
ticipating in auto tours: Don’t make a 
nuisance of yourself. Respect people’s 
property by securing permission for 
camping, and clean up before you leave. 
Don’t leave fires burning. Protect your- 
self and family from typhoid fever. This 
ean be done by being immunized by 
vaccination. Drinking water that is not 
known to be pure should be boiled and 
chemically sterilized. Protect children 
and food from flies and mosquitoes. 
Dress wounds with alcohol or tincture 
of iodine and sterilized gauze. 

If you go into the woods take along 
some crystals of permanganate of pot- 
ash to apply to snake bites after cutting 
off the circulation temporarily. In case 
of fainting or heat stroke lay the victim 
in the shade flat on ‘his back and allow 
him to inhale aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. Remember all out-of-doors’ be- 
longs to someone. Respect property 
owners, thus promoting their good-will 
and furthering the pleasure of auto 
touring. 


“Extra-Inch” Cut-Out Puzzle 

Here is an extremely old but clever 
problem with which to stump your 
friends. Outline on paper or cardboard 
(the latter is Hest) a perfect eight-inch 
square which contains 64 square inches, 
Then, very carefully and neatly cut this 
square into four pieces, as shown by 
dotted lines in the first diagram. By 
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Something that Requires Deep Study 


reassembling the pieces according to the 
second diagram you will have an oblong 
shape five by 13 inches which contains 
65 square inches. 

Where does the extra inch come from? 





Elaborate Coffin for Cat 


Dean Huber, \a furniture dealer, of 
Covington, Ind., was spending the sum- 
mer in Los ‘Angeles with his family in 
fine manner. With them was their 10- 
vear old cat, Marie, who was treated as 
royally as could be. Then, Marie got 
sick and died, and the Huber family 


smeeneiie 
cried. But they showed their love for 
the little feline by providing an elabor- 
ate coffin of diminutive design. Under- 
takers who shipped the remains eas| 
said Marie would be buried in the Huber 
family plot. 





Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 39 
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A Novel Handkerchief Stunt 

In spite of the fact that it is so simple 
this trick is really mystifying. It re- 
quires no sleight-of-hand or special ap- 
paratus. Simply seat a friend in a chair, 
insisting that he keep his hat on. Then 
stand directly in front of him and, tak- 
ing your handkerchief from your 
pocket, begin to crumple it between 
your hands. The arms should be ex- 
tended and raised (just high enough to 
be out of the victim’s vision) and low- 
ered three times as you count “one, two, 
three.” At the second count let the 
handkerchief fly over the seated per- 
son’s head to a friend behind him who is 
ready to catch it. 

Now show your hands empty and the 
man in the chair will be astonished to 
see that the handkerchief has disappear- 
ed. He has no way of seeing where it 
has gone. Before he has had-time to 
get over this astonishment bend for- 
ward and take off his hat. At the same 
time reach behind him with the other 
hand, where your assistant hands you 
the handkerchief. When you have the 
handkerchief bring your hand up be- 
hind the victim’s head and place it in 
his hat, after removing it, but before you 
have brought it into view. 


Why Athletes “Warm up” 


You have probably noticed that most 
athletes always take some preliminary 
practice before entering the real con- 
test. Gradually they increase the quick- 
ness of their movements until at the end 
of about a half hour they are in fine 
condition to begin the strenuous work 
of the game. This preliminary “warm- 
ing up” is seen on the baseball diamond, 
football field, tennis court, track and 
everywhere. It is very important, espe- 
cially where there is a liability of re- 
ceiving sprains, strained ligaments or 
broken bones. ° 
Ths preliminary exercize slowly in- 
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creases the rate of breathing and grad- 
yally increases blood circulation. In this 
way it prepares the heart and lungs 
for great exertion without subjecting 
them to sudden strain. These prelimi- 
naries also tend to limber up the mus- 
cles, and render more flexible all the 
joints, tendons and ligaments. Thus, 
1en the time comes for the real test 
the bedy is able to put forth its best 
eflorts without any serious ‘increase in 
the strain. If you take part in athletics 
it will pay you to always strictly ob- 
serve the rule of “warming up.” It.may 
save you much discomfort if not actual 
injury, and frequently may win you a 
game that otherwise would be lost. 


A Good Athletic Stunt 


[he English soldiers in India have got 
up all sorts of contests and sports to 
while away their idle hours. Many of 
them are of an amusing nature—similar 





Which Will Get through Barrel First? 


to our potato races, grease-pole climb- 
ing ete. The name “gymkhana” is given 
to these competitions. 

The Germans, now that they are not 
supposed to carry on any great amount 
of military training, are giving more at- 
tention than ever to gymnastics and all 
sorts of feats for developing the strength 
ind agility of their young men. They 
too are-using the word “gymkhana” for 
some of these contests. The sketch 
shows a popular stunt. A number of 
barrels with the heads removed and all 
nails carefully pounded down, are sus- 
pended by a rope from a framework so 
they will hang about a foot above the 
ground. The contestants have to run a 
race and make a dive through a barrel 
as part of it. This looks easy enough 
but it is a very awkward thing to do 
and it always causes a lot of fun for 
the onlookers. 





“Beggar on Horseback” 


The phrase containing the three 
vords “Beggar on Horseback” rode into 
ew in 1588. It was originated by Rob- 
crt Greene, author of “Card of Fancie.” 
lle wrote: “Set a beggar on horse backe, 
they saie, and he will neur alight.” Four 
years later Shakespeare rephrased the 
lea in Henry VI when he wrote “that 
eggars mounted, run their horse to 
death.” The idea was used again in 1621 
\y Robert Burton in his memorable vol- 
ne “The Anatomy of Melancholy.” His 
ersion is as follows: “A beggar’s brat 
vill be commonly more scornful, im- 
perious, insulting, insolent than another 
nan of his rank; ‘nothing sv intolerable 
s a fortunate fool,’ as Tully found long 
ince out of his experience; asperius 
ihil est humili cum surgit in altum, set 
beggar on horseback and he will ride 
gallop, a gallop etc.; he forgets what 
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he was, domineers etc., and many such 
other symptoms he hath by which you 
may know him for a true gentleman.” 

The idea also occurs in an anonymous 
German proverb listed by Henry G. 
Bohn (1796-1884), who phrases it: “Set 
a beggar on horseback, he’ll ride to the 
devil.” Other anonymous versions are: 
“A horse thinks one thing and he that 
rides him another.” “Beggars mounted 
run their horses to death.” “If wishes 
would bide, beggars might ride.” “Beg- 
gars can never be bankrupts.” Today, 
this much used phrase of Greene’s has 
gained new fame as the title of a pop- 
ular American motion picture. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No: 287. An army six miles long 
marches six miles in two hours. At the 
beginning of the march a general at the 
rear sends a messenger to the front of 
the column. The messenger travels uni- 
formly and returns to the rear of the 
column in two hours. At. what rate did 
the messenger travel? Ans. to 286—The 
wrecker wanted $500 to do the work. 





CROSS-WORD. LIMERICK 

A Flapper, in love with a (1). Said, 
“[’d marry him but for his (2) 

It’s as big as a (3) 

And that is no———(4) 
When I see it, folks, I want to ——— (5)” 

1. A movie hero of the desert. 

2. Slangy word for nasal proboscis, 

3. A building for cattle, old lumber, old 
everything. 

4, Material for mending socks, a fable. 

5. Female exclamation, signal on seeing a 
mouse.—Country Gentleman. 











FATHER TO THE MAN! 


You want to be so brave, some day, when 
you to man have grown: 

You want to be so plucky—strong—when 
boyhood’s oats are sown. 

But don’t postpone your bravery: remember 
if you can, 

That old, old saying that “the boy is father 
to the man!” 

If you are but a coward now, put by your 
cowardice. 

If you are paltry, false and slack, be very 
sure of this— 

That little winds of pettiness the fires of 
meanness fan, 

Then, what a future for that boy who’s 
father to the man! 

But if you set your ideals high; 
straight of heart and soul; 

Take up your sword and fight your way to 
every noble goal: 

On all that is unworthy, you will rise and 
lay your ban— 

And later know your tussle-time has helped 
to mold a man!—Boy’s World. 
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THIEVES ODDLY BETRAYED 


Is a black cat unlucky? 

Ask William Mitchell; he knows! 

William, Kansas City police say, was dis- 
covered in the act of robbing the home of 
Austin Diestelhorst. He fled on the ap- 
proach of the officers. But the house pet, 
a black cat, led the police to the closet in 
which William was hiding. 

Two men held up a clerk in a cigar store 
on lower Broadway, New York. After plac- 
ing him in a closet, they started to rifle the 
cash register. Just then a customer came 
and ordered a particular brand of cigar- 
ettes. The robbers, posing as clerks, gave 
him too much change and the man’s sus- 
picions were aroused. About that time the 
clerk freed himself and gave the alarm. 
The thieves were captured. 
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All Carbines have the new $ 
model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions and 
parts are either new or have been refinish- 
ed by oe ee and equal toenew. 


Krag $12.50 Krag Sporting Rifles $14.00 
Spretid. “5 Shot Gin Guns 4.50 Sprefid.45 Carbines 3.50 


SEND FOR CATALO 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-BN,North 10th St.. Pile Bs, 














Self-filling Fountain 
Pen, Pencils, Knife, Pen 
Holder, Eraser, for sell- 
ing 36 packages Chewin 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 





Gum at 5c a package. Writ@ 
Mill St.. Concord Junction, Mass. 





| Mant,”Permanent Profitable Business 


of your own Selling Men’s and Boys’ Ready-to-Wear All- 

Wool Suits and Overcoats? We undersell stores. Free 

outfit to reliable man. If High Quality, Low Price, Prompt 
liveries, and Service mean anything to you, write 


HENRY W. HIGH CO., 615, 306 S. Franklin St., CHICAGO 
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400,000 Men and Le T. 11. Baltimore, Md. 
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3) Around the Home 


Uncle Sam’s Best Sellers 


Uncle Sam, one of the most prolific 
publishérs in the world, has a “best 
seller.” The publication, which became 
exhausted in June, 1924, has been_re- 
vised for the third time and will soon 
be ready for distribution again. It is 
on the subject of “Baking in the Home,” 
and was first issued in 1917 by the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

During the period between 1917 and 
1924 more than 2,125,000 copies of this 
bulletin were distributed to the women 
of this country. The popularity of the 
bulletin would seem to indicate that 
“baking day” is still an important insti- 
tution in the American home. 

oe popular bulletins which might 
be listed as “best sellers” are those that 
have to do with poultry and gardening. 
Since 1916 a number of bulletins dealing 
with poultry management, feeding, dis- 
eases and housing have been issued to 
supply the demand for information on 
the subject. More than a million copies 
each of three of these bulletins were 
distributed. Four editions of bulletins 
dealing with the small vegetable garden 
were distributed in the last nine years 
to the number of 3,530,000 copies. One 
other best seller, which has had up to 
the present time a distribution of over 
a million, is Farmers’ Bulletin 861, “Re- 
moval of Stains from Clothing.” 


What Becomes of the Milk? 


What becomes of the oceans of milk 
produced every year by the 26,000,000 
cows being milked in the United States? 
About three per cent of it is wasted. 
Forty-seven per cent is used in manu- 
facturing products; 46 per cent for 
household products, and four per cent 
for feeding calves. Of the manufactur- 
ed products, creamery butter utilizes 
about one-fourth of the total produc- 
tion, farm butter about 11 per cent, 
cheese of all kinds 3.6 per cent, ice 
cream 3.4 per cent, and condensed and 
evaporated milk 3.7 per cent. 


Food Adulteration and Misbranding 


“The food we eat today is freer from 
harmful preservatives,” states W. G. 
Campbell; in charge of enforcement of 
the federal pure food law. The forms 
of adulteration most frequently found 
today, he says, affect the pocketbook 
more often than the health. The two 
most common forms of adulteration are 
the substitution of cheaper ingredients 
for higher priced ones (the cheapened 
product being sold under the name and 
usually at the price of the more expen- 
sive product), and the use of partly 


decomposed food materials which may~ 


or may not be injurious to health. 
Some recent cases involving the lat- 
ter violation included canned fish, salt 
herring, prunes, frozen egg yolk, ap- 
ples, evaporated milk, shell eggs, to- 
mato catsup, tomato soup, raisins, rasp- 
berries, salad dressing, sardines and 
canned salmon. Too much water, the 
cheapest of all adulterants, has been 
found recently in sauerkraut, canned 








tomatoes, butter, flour, oysters, canned 
clams and canned shrimp, and made 
the basis of prosecutions and seizures. 
One of the most persistent violations is 
the sale of cheaper vegetable oils—cot- 
tonseed oil, corn oil and peanut oil—as 
“olive oil.” Cottonseed, corn and pea- 
nut oils are all wholesome oils and 
equal in food value to olive oil but their 
sale under any name other than their 
own constitutes a fraud. ‘ 


The most common form of misbrand- 
ing is the statement on the labels of an 
excess quantity of food in package form. 
The-food and drugs act requires that 
all foods in package form bear a plain 
and conspicuous statement of the quan- 
tity of contents. Prosecutions and seiz- 
ures have been made in cases involving 
apricot pulp containing leaves, grass 
and dirt; immature and artificially col- 
ored grape-fruit; jellies made of glu- 
cose, pectin and phosphoric acid arti- 
ficially colored and containing little or 
no fruit, cranberry beans labeled “red 
kidney beans”; potatoes incorrectly 
branded as to grade; stock feeds defi- 
cient in protein and containing exces- 


s 
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- sive crude fiber; mineral water unfit to 


drink on account of impurities due to 
contamination; chocolate coating con- 
taining excessive cocoa shells and added 
starch; pulp and juice from skins and 
cores; and vinegar from evaporated 
apple products labeled as “pure cider 
vinegar.” 

Only a very small per cent of the 
great volume of American food that 
enters interstate and foreign commerce 
is adulterated or misbranded, accord- 
ing to Mr. Campbell. He says there is 
less adulteration and misbranding of 
foods today than in any other class of 
merchandise. 


Goldfish in Frederick County 


One of the editors of the Pathfinder 
recently made a visit to Frederick, Md. 
While there he was surprised to learn 
from a circular published by the loca! 
chamber of commerce that goldfish are 
one of the chief products of the county. 
Last year more than 5,000,000 goldfish 
were shipped from that one county; 
they sold for an estimated total of $100,- 
000. One man, according to a news 
report, had so many fish in his pond 
two years ago that it looked red. He 
harvested 50,000 fish which sold for $18 
a thousand, an average of $330 an acre 
for his pond. The next year he raised 








Veteran Present at Custer’s Last Fight ; 


On a ranch near the town of Alzada, 
Montana, there lives a man who had 
the unique experience of seeing Gen. 
Custer die. His name is Peter Thomp- 
son and he has just passed his 71st 
birthday. 

“I belonged to company C command- 
ed by Capt. Tom Custer, the general’s 
brother,” says the veteran in a letter 
to the Pathfinder. “I was not with my 
company when the fight took place on 
the Little Big Horn on that fateful day 
of June, 1876, when Custer and his en- 
tire command were wiped out. This 
was owing to the fact that my horse 
gave out, but I saw what took place be- 
tween Custer’s five companies and the 
Indians.” 

Thompson was in company with a 











Peter Thompson 


man named Watson. “Both of us,” he 
says, “were on foot hiding in the brush 
opposite the lower end of the Indian 
village, but in plain sight of the battle- 
field.” Just as soon as Thompson got so 
he could hold a pen, for he was wound- 
ed three days later in his right hand 
which still renders it lame, he wrote 
down exactly what he saw on the Little 
Big Horn. He still has this manuscript 
and prizes it highly. 

The public does not have to take 
Thompson’s word for his experience. 
He has a medal conferred on him by 
congress for carrying water to the 
wounded soldiers under galling fire 
from the Indians on the day of June 26, 
1876. And when the Unknown Soldier 
was buried at Arlington on Armistice 
day Peter Thompson was there—by re- 
quest of the adjutant-general of the 
U. S. army. 


The aged yeteran was asked if any- 
body escaped who was actually in the 
battle known as Custer’s last fight. 
“The only living thing left of that fight,” 
he replied, “was a buckskin horse own- 
ed and ridden by Capt. Keigho. He had 
seven bullets in him.” There is a gen- 
eral impression that an Indian scout 
named Curley was the only man who 
escaped from the massacre. Thompson 
was asked about it. “Curley the Crow 
scout was not in the fight,” he said. “If 
he had been he never would have es- 
caped.” 

Mr. Thompson now lives a quiet life 
with his family on his ranch. He has 
visited the Custer battlefield many times 
since the last fight of the general with 
the golden hair. “If I am living,” he 
says, “I expect to make another trip 
with my son on June 26, 1926, for the 
fiftieth anniversary.” 
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only 4000 fish in the same pool, which 
shows how uncertain the industry is. 
This particular raiser feeds his fish on 
e und corn and ground meat. The 

rketing of goldfish begins along in 
Si tember and ends as a general rule 
in December. It is estimated that it 
costs from $40 tos$50 an acre to feed 
the fish. 


Sweet Potato Puff 


he home economics department of 
the University of Texas suggests the fol- 
lowing receipt for sweet potato puffs: 
Two pounds of sweet potatoes, whites 
of 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons of butter, and % 
teaspoon of salt. Boil and mash sweet 
potatoes. “Add butter, salt, and stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs. Pour into but- 
tered baking dish or custard cups. Bake 
in a medium oven 25 to 30 minutes. 


Exchanging Front Auto Tires 


\s:'a general rule the right side of the 
right front tire on an automobile wears 
out first. This is especially true of bal- 
loon tires, because the weakest part of 
the tires is on the sides of the tread. 
Many auto owners, for this reason, shift 
the front tires after they have traveled 
seven or eight thousand miles, thus get- 
ting about the same wear-out of both of 
the m. 





“ALPHABETIS” EPIDEMIC 
Turks today are adjusting themselves to 
many a Western importation, and among 
the innovations is the Occidental alphabet. 
Progressive Japanese had already installed 
the reform that Islam is reluctantly accept- 
ing. They have a large and flourishing so- 
ciety which has reconstructed the type- 
writer and put business letters into the 
characters with which Europe and America 
are familiar. Propagants for this society 
undertake systematic canvasses to spread 
the reform, and as the Japanese tempera- 
ment is hospitable to new ideas they are 
making headway rapidly. 
fhe story of the alphabet is interwoven 
with the history of civilization. In the 
Near East among the saints supremely rev- 
ered are Cyril and Methode, -ud a para- 
unt reason is that when they came with 
message of the Gospel they brought 
with them the written characters—still 
known as the Cyrillic alphabet—which 
caused a great light of literacy to shine for 
the crude barbarians of the Balkan penin- 
sula, and linked them with other lands of 
culture and sophistication, For a thousand 
years this adaptation of the Greek alphabet, 
which Peter the Great laid his restless, 
improving hand, has served Russia, Bulgaria 
and Serbia. The Bolshevists have recently 
precipitated controversies by slight modi- 
fications, but they are not yet ready to 
abandon the system for the Roman 
tering. 
lo tinker with the alphabet is to touch a 
ve centre of personal, religious or poli- 
il association. For it is the child’s earl- 
t learning, basic to the study of language 
nd the production of literature, and in 
stern lands, as the “gospel riots” at 
thens have shown, the sacred writings are 
ntified with the national identity, and 
pire patriotic feeling to defend them. 
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The alphabet is therefore the foundation 
stone not of literature merely, but of the 
social polity—Philadelphia Ledger. 





A COUNTER ENCOUNTER 


Scene: A window at the post office. 

Clerk—-What’s yours? 

Customer (timidly)—Er, just a two-cent 
stamp this time. 

Clerk—Anything else—special delivery? 

Customer—No thanks. 

Clerk—Insurance? You really ought to 
have it insured 

Cusutomer—No, I guess not. 

Clerk—How about a nice money order? 

Customer (impatiently )—No. 

Clerk—Perhaps you’d like a postal sav- 
ings certificate? 

Customer (emphatically )}—NO. 

Clerk—By the way, who do you think will 
win the fight? 

Customer—See here! What’s the idea of 
asking me all these fool questions? 

Clerk—Well—aren’t you my barber?— 
The Brown Jug. 





“THE STILL ALARM” 


On a charge of fixing the fire-alarm sys- 
tem so that it would not disturb his_slumb- 
ers, William Frank was discharged as paid 
driver of the Harrison, N. Y., fire. depart- 
ment. The lightning blew out the fuses 
and the alarm wouldn’t sound, Frank con- 
tends. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


For the earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self; first the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear.—Mark 4:28. 
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516i—A Dainty Summer Frock.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 


20 years. An 18 year size requires 1% yards of plain ma- 
terial 32 inches wide for flounce and cascade and 2% 
yards of figured material for the dresc portions. Without 


= 1% yards of plain material is required. 
*rice 15 cents 

5176—A Dainty Frock for Mother’s Girl.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. A 10 year size requires 1% yards of 40 
inch material with % yard of contrasting for the yoke. 
Price 15 cents 

5153—A New and Popular Model—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size re- 
quires 5 yards of 36 inch material. If bodice is made of 
lining or other contrasting material it will require % yard. 
Price 15 cents 

5157—A Pop ular —— Frock.—4 Sizes: Small, 
34-36; Medium 38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 
inches bust me ‘asure. "A Medium size requires 3% yards 
of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents 

5173—A Pretty Version of a Ponwlar Style.—4 Sizes: 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 year size requires 1% yards of 36 
inch material for the Jumper and 1% yards for the 
Guimpe if made with long sleeves. With short sleeves the 
Guimpe requires 1 yard. Price 15 cents 

5472—A vearwend rw of Garments for YOung Chil- 
dren.—5 Sizes: 1, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 2 year size re- 
quires 1% eee of 36 inch material for the Dress, 1% 
yards for the Petticoat and 1% yards for the Combina- 
tion. Price 15 cuts. 
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When Women Go to Court 


Charging that her husband promised 
her $7,000,000 if she would marry him 
but instead gave her a plush dog from 
one of his five-and-10-cent st6res, Mrs. 
Doris Kresge brought suit in the New 
York supreme court against the chain- 
store king for the rest of the promised 
money. 

A verdict of six cents damages was 
returned in the case of Mrs. Marion 
Smith, known on the stage as “Mercedes 
Leigh,” who sued a national informa- 
tion bureau and the American repre- 
sentative of the wife of former Presi- 
dent Millerand of France because of a 
story circulated to the effect that she 
was a European swindler. The report, 
she said, caused President Harding to 
withdraw his support of her poppy 
campaign in support of French war or- 
phans. She asked for $200,000. Justice 
Delehanty of New York decided the six- 
cent verdict was too small and ordered 
the case reopened. 

When Mrs. Rose Smith, 51, had her 
husband, William, aged 45, brought into 
a Yonkers, N. Y., court for arrears in 
alimony it marked the 100th appearance 
of that couple in court. 

Because she contracted a cold while 
forced to sit.up in a Pullman, Mrs. Zelba 
Walker was awarded $10,000 by the 
Norfolk, Va., circuit court. She had a 
ticket for a berth but none was avail- 
able. 

Miss Bella Wiener, of Brookyln, N. Y., 
went to court to collect $10,000 from 
Jacob Lishinsky, her former boss, for 
a stolen kiss. “How could I?” inquired 
Jacob, who is less than five feet talh 
whereas Bella stands six feet. A jury 
awarded her six cents. 

“My only regret is that I can’t take 
a punch at you,” remarked Municipal 
Judge Stevens of Cleveland in sentenc- 
ing-a wife-beater to three months in jail. 

Adolph Wirth, of Milwaukee, must 
pay $150 a month alimony to his moth- 
er-in-law, Judge Fairchild ordered in 
granting a divorce to Mrs. Wirth. 


Mrs. Robert E. Lee 3rd sued for cer-' 


tain relics of Gen. Lee but the District 
court of appeals denied her claims.’ 

Money saved by a wife from her 
household allowances belongs to her 
husband, even if she turns it over to 
him under his promise to pay, City 
Court Justice Hartman of New York 
ruled in the suit brought by Mrs. Max 
Grossman to recover $2000 which she 
lent her husband. 

In granting alimony to Mrs. Adele 
Lott, a Chicago court made Charles Lott 
pay $366,666.65 for each of three slaps 
he is said to have given his wife. 

A verdict by a New York supreme 
court jury technically makes. Chafles 
Miller, educator, the lawful husband of 
two women without being a bigamist. 

Hiram Vail, of Coney Island, N. Y., 
is accused by his wife of spending $10 
out of his weekly salary of $29 on his 
pet dog. She is suing him for divorce. 

Bécause her husband refused to buy 
her a set of false teeth, Mrs. Margaret 
Ball, of Yonkers, N. Y., is suing Henry 
Ball for divorce. 

The federal circuit court of appeals 
at New York affirmed a judgment 





awarding $35,000 to Miss Katherine Cor. 
coran, Indianapolis schoolteacher, fo; 
injuries received on a White Star liner 
when water crashed through an open 
port hole. 2 
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In the summer women wear 
Garments few and light as air. 


Adele Astair considers herself an av- 
erage member of her sex in respect to 
the number of garments worn. As to 
their weight, she got out the scales, 
loaded on it all the duds necessary for 
a street appearance, and found that the 
sum total was 24 ounces. And her bro- 
gans weighed the most of all! 

Perhaps the day is coming when wo- 
men’s clothes, like other commodities, 
will be sold by the pound. Just imag- 
ine the time when a husband can go oul 
and order so many ounces of evening 
gown, bathing suit etc. 


FEMININE CLOTHES 


These new tube dresses the women 
are wearing ought to save a lot of time 
in that they can be worn either end 
down.—Osborn Enterprise. 

Another way to practice thrift is to 
tell the wife that her old clothes make 
her look too young.—Vancouver Sun. 

Give feminine fashions time and they 
will starve the moths to death.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Women may pay more than men for 
their clothes, but they do not get more 
—Seattle Argus. 

The clothes that make the women are 
the clothes that break the men.—Cleve- 
land Press. 

Paris “iressmakers are sighing for 
longer’ skirts, but the women refuse to 
take to cover.—Charleston Post. 

“Women dress better than men.” 
They wouldn’t if they paid for men’s 
clothes.—Wall Street Journal. 
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Paraguay and Its Inland Port 


Paraguay has sent a minister to 
Washington. This diplomatic represen- 
tation, the National Geographic Society 

ints out, marks, after a lapse, Para- 
“a iay’s come-back from a war so dis- 
astrous that only a generation ago there 
were 12 Paraguayan women for every 
man. “Paraguay,” says a Geographic 
bulletin, “suffered from the conquest 
dreams of a would-be Napoleon, who 
began a war just 60 years ago which 
cost the lives of more than two-thirds 

f his countrymen.” 

“When this militarist died in 1870 
Paraguay began her rejuvenation by 
beating her swords into broadaxes and 
cutting down quebracho trees which 
vield an extract used in tanning leather. 
The United States is a heavy buyer of 
the yearly export of 30,000,000 pounds 
of bark and tannin from this tree. The 
quebracho’s outstanding characteristic 
is that its wood is one of the heaviest 
and toughest known varieties, hence its 
appropriate name, a Spanish appella- 
tion meaning ‘break ax.’ One species 
of the tree, the white quebracho, finds a 
place on the pharmacist’s shelf—it is a 
specific remedy for asthma and croup. 

‘Paraguay also grows a peculiar type 
of orange and extracts from the leaves 
thereof an oil, petitgrain, which sup- 
plies the base of the perfume which the 
American ‘flapper’ is alleged to deposit 
behind her ears when she goés a-danc- 
ing. The country’s crop of the more 
familiar varieties of oranges is exceed- 
ingly heavy. 

“One of the principal agricultural 
products of Paraguay is the yerba mate, 
popularly known as Paraguayan tea, 
which consists of pulverized leaves of 
a scrubby species of holly. Although 
this tea is practically unknown in Eu- 
rope and the United States it is univer- 
sally used in South America. It has 
more ‘kick’ than the tea we drink and 
is said to counteract the baneful effects 
of a steady meat diet. 

Paraguay,” says the Geographic bul- 
letin, “is an inland country—the only 
South American country which never 
had a seaboard—and its capital, Asun- 
cion, is a fairly busy port. This sounds 
like a sort of ‘Swiss navy’ paradox until 
one recalls that nature has compensated 
our neighbor continent’s paucity of salt 
water harbors by giving her the great- 
est ready-made waterways system in the 
world. Asuncion is 600 miles due west 
of the Atlantic coast and some 700 miles 
due north of Buenos Aires. 

“Ships land their cargoes at a river- 
side custom-house which looks like the 
entrance to a Venetian hotel, after en- 
‘cring the broad La Plata at Montevideo, 
turning up the Parana, and then into 
Paraguay. For a time on the up-river 
trip, after passing Corrientes, Paraguay 
‘ies to one’s right and the Argentine 
province of Formosa to the left. For- 
mosa forms the southern boundary of 
the area in dispute between Paraguay 

id Bolivia, and though Formosa is the 
‘:ze Of Pennsylvania it has a population 
©! only 19,000 people. The traveler as- 
‘ends the Paraguay with a growing ad- 

iration for the bold Spanish adven- 
‘urers who proneered in search of gold 





and silver. And he receives an impres- 
sion of great age when he lands at 
Asuncion, a city founded nearly 400 
years ago, the capital of a vast rich re- 
gion generations before the Pilgrims 
came to America. 

“The city conjures the picture of stir- 
ring events; Spanish intrigues, the in- 
quisition, the-rise and fall of Jesuit 
power, the overthrow of Spanish rule, 
then the tyrants, dictators, revolutions, 
wars with neighboring nations—and 
one marvels that out of this historic 
welter comes today a country which 
seeks peace, learning, trade and devel- 
opment of its marvelous resources. 
Paraguay now is the third smallest 
country in South America, and the 
smallest in population. Its tale of trag- 
edy which is unsurpassed in national 
histories occurred in a setting which 
has won for the region the nickname 
of ‘the Riviera of South America.’ Its 
undisputed territory, some 75,000 square 
miles, lies between the Parana and the 
Paraguay rivers; its claim against Bo- 
livia is the title to 100,000 square miles 
spreading, edgelike, between Paraguay 
and the Pilcomayo. 

“The country now has a million peo- 
ple, among whom the women still out- 
number the men three to one, and these 
people have a smaller admixture of 
European blood than any others of their 
continent. They are proud of their Gua- 
rani Indian ancestry and, outside the 
towns, the Guarani language is more 
generally spoken than Spanish.” 
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Across the Airsha 
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Eavesdropping?. Not a bit of it! We 
should have blushed hotly at the very 
thought. But did our pretty neighbor 
across the way imagine she owned the ex- 
clusive right of our airshaft? Were we to 
lose the use of one of our best rooms and 
the solitary ray of sunlight that winked 
down to us on pleasant days through a 
brick slit in the heavens, because she 
chose to sit persistently by her open window 
and discuss her most intimate affairs with 
her husband? It seemed to us as flatly 
unfair! Why should they assume that 
our curtains would always be prudently 
drawn and that we were indifferent to the 
narrow view across our contracted white- 
washed area—our only. outlook? Or take 
it for granted that we lacked interest in 
the rattling ash man, tinkling scissors 
grinder, and raucous-voiced old clothes deal- 
ers, who infested the courtyard below; not 
to mention the swarm of musical prodigies 
of both sexes who pursued us and carroled 
pathetically about home and mother? 

“It seems to me, Robert,” suggested Lucy, 
“that they must think everybody around 
here is stone deaf.” 

It certainly looked that way. On summer 
evenings Jim would arrive home promptly 
at six o’clock, and after a leisurely dinner, 
every dish of which we knew the life-his- 
tory, he’d work himself into a lounging 
coat and, with a cigar in his mouth, drop 
into an easy chair beside their only other 
window on the airshaft and megaphonically 
review the day’s work. He was a good- 
natured, dark-complexioned chap with a 
sharp “carrying” voice, and, we soon learn- 
ed, a rising young lawyer in a downtown 
office. But what we didn’t hear about the 
office and its legal affiliations with John 
Doe and Richard Roe certainly must have 
escaped Jim’s memory. And when, as re- 
gretfully happened, Miss Georgianna Per- 
kins, daughter of the senior partner, ran 
away with her father’s chauffeur, we fol- 
lowed the elopement through the news- 
papers with an‘absorbing interest and con- 
cern, as keen as that of her dearest friends. 

And so, as time elapsed, we became, so 
to speak, members of our neighbors’ fami- 
ly circle. I know it sounds dreadful! But 
what were we to do? Were we to be de- 
barred the use of our sitting roofh because 
they chose to vociferate their private affairs 
to the only shred of landscape the Lord 
and the landlord had vouchsafed us? Such 
stony insensibility to their surroundings 
pricked our pride and self-respect. Our 
consciences congealed, and therefore, up to 
the time of the murder, we smothered ev- 
ery compunction and shamelessly listened. 

One evening, on my return home, Lucy 
met me at the door with blazing, terror- 
stricken eyes. “Oh, Robert!” she exclaimed 
breathlessly, “something terrible has hap- 
pened. It’s—it’s—I believe there’s been 
murder !” 

I gazed at her in puzzled amazement. 
“A murder! Where?” I cried. Then realiz- 
ing it was probably nothing more than an 
imaginary fright, I led her to a chair. “Com- 
pose yourself,” I said, “and tell me all 
about it.” 

She shuddered perceptibly and gazed 
wildly about. “Oh, it was dreadful, Robert! 
I know it was a murder! I heard loud 
voices—screams—and then I heard her fall! 
Oh, that thud—it was sickening!” 

“When?” I exclaimed, “where?” 

“Across the airshaft!’ she gasped. “The 
Megaphones!” (We had long since named 
them the Megaphones.) “They’ve killed 
Aunt Julia!” 

For a moment I stood stunned and be- 
wildered. “Impossible!” I said. “There is 
some mistake.” 





“No, no,” she protested. “I heard it. 
Jim yelled at her furiously. I heard him 
call her an ‘old fool’ and then she fell! 
Oh, it was horrible! Afterwards they clos- 
ed the windows.” 

I walked across the room and looked 
out on the airshaft. Sure enough, our 
neighbors were sealed up as tight as a 
drum, the shades carefuHy drawn. “It’s 
some mistake,” I said soothingly. “It 
couldn’t be a murder, you know. Jim is 
loud-voiced but hardly a criminal, and as 
for Dolly p? 

“Oh, no, of course,” Lucy broke in ex- 
citedly. “Dolly screamed too—shrieked-- 
and then a crowd collected in front of the 
house and a policeman came in. I heard 
him talk threateningly to Jim, and they 
went off together. Then an ambulance 
drove up and they took Aunt Julia away. 
I saw the body go out the front door ona 
stretcher. Oh, I nearly fainted!” 

“Well, well,” I said, reassuringly, “we'll 
know all about it tomorrow. Every news- 
paper in New York will probably have a 
reporter up here microscoping the neigh- 
borhood. But it isn‘t murder’ Why, Lucy,” 
(the sheer absurdity of it suddenly struck 














“Water, water all around and not a drop 
to drink!”—as the “ancient mariner” put 
it. Arabia is nearly surrounded by water 
but the rainfall is very scant and the land 
is arid and thirsty so that any rain that 
comes soon disappears. There are no beau- 
tiful streams of cooling water—only “wad- 
ies” or ravines, usually dry as a bone. At 
Aden, where this snapshot of a water car- 
rier was taken by the Pathfinder nomadic 
editor, the water that falls in the rainy 
season is stored in great cisterns and is 
then doled out to the inhabitants during 
the dry season. A small amount of @rink- 
ing water is also distilled from the sea 
water in emergencies. Thank your stars 
that you live in a country that is not all 
worn out and dead. 








me) “you know as well as I that Jim and 
Dolly are both down in Aunt Julia’s will 
for $10,000 apiece. They’ve talked it over 
enough, heaven knows, and x 

“That’s the reason I thought he might 
possibly 

“Pooh!” I scouted, “don’t be silly, dear. 
There isn’t the shadow of a possibility of 
it. Jim isn’t vicious. Besides, he’s a law- 
yer and a conservative one, too, if I’m any 
judge. He would never disgrace the family. 
Why! Think of the killing shock it would 
be to that little white-haired mother up in 
Westbrook! And Judge Cross! Imagine 
the harrowing news reaching him and his 
Arabella, away on their honeymoon! Or 
the terrible stigma that would be forced 
on their cousin, Harry Cummings! Clara’s 
love could scarcely sustain a shock like 
that, I fancy. No, no, it’s all unthinkable.’ 

“Oh, I hope so!” moaned Lucy. “It 
doesn’t seem reasonable, I know. And there 
is Minna Brown and her new baby; I 
thought of her at once. I suppese ’m a 
fool, but—— Oh! It gave me such a 
scare!” 

But strange to say the mystery refused 
to clear up. For a week we bought eyery 
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newspaper we could lay our hands on, and 
searched breathlessly for news relating to 
everybody’s and anybody’s Aunt Julia, but 
could find nothing. 

That was the last of our friends, the 
Megaphones. For a considerable time the 
windows remained closed, the shades tight- 
ly drawn. We felt sure they must have 
moved away, and it was wonderful how 
we missed them. Something peculiarly jn- 
timate seemed to have suddenly jumped out 
of our lives, leaving us bereft and discon- 
solate. Then, one day the windows were 
suddenly thrown up, and we discovered a 
squad of movers jouncing furniture aboy: 
in Dolly’s sitting room. And a week later, 
two red-headed boys realized the advantage 
of our airshaft and spent their days in- 
dustriously blowing soap bubbles across 
the area and shooting peas at the cats. 


We moved away, too, shortly’ after, and 
the mystery of Aunt Julia still persisted 
in that limbo of unexplained casualties, 
though we never ceased to wonder how it 
had all turned out. But one evening as | 
returned home on the crowded subway, 
fighting for space“to read my paper and 
curl my toes warily beneath me, I suddenly 
became sensible that a pushing little person 
had wormed her way through the dense 
mob and was standing triumphantly before 
me. I glanced up quickly with a touch of 
irritation, and my eyes met a large, flam- 
boyantly trimmed affair encircling the 
pretty face of our old friend Dolly Mega- 
phone. 


I rose instantly. “Won’t you take my 
seat?” I asked, quite flustered. I could fee! 
the hot blood surging into my cheeks. 

She thanked me, smiling pleasantly, and 
dropped into the vacant place. -I hung on to 
a strap, and hovered above her, too stunned 
and bewildered to collect my scattered wits 
for a moment. What a perfectly amazing 
encounter! Out of New York’s congested 
millions, here, seated calmly before me, 
was the tantalizing key to our riddle—and 
what a dainty, charming key she looked 
to be! 

I pretended to be deeply absorbed in 
my paper, but from the corner of my eye 
I noticed the simple, unaffected arrange- 
ment of the dark, wavy hair; the deep gray 
eyes, and the half wistful; wholly bewitch- 
ing expression that hovered about the fine, 
sensitive mouth. Piquant, was the word 
I thought best suited her, as now and again 
I stole a quick, covert glance and my eyes 
rested for a brief moment on the exquisite 
little figure. _How strange I had never be- 
fore appreciated the loveliness of our old 
neighbor! 

It seemed horribly hypocritical to stand 
there in the cold, unfeeling attitude of a 
perfect stranger, when I was so intimately 
familiar with her life and habits. An almost 
uncontrollable desire swept over me to bend 
forward and make myself known to her; to 
inquire after Jim, Judge Cross and Arabella, 
the health of Minna’s baby; to say “so 
delighted to see you again, so glad of this 
opportunity to ask you whatever in the 
world became of Aunt Julia, Mrs. —, Mrs. 
—,” and then the exasperating thought came 
to me that I didn’t even know her last 
name. 

As we pulled into the 33rd street station, 
she rose quickly and passed out. The move 
was so sudden and unexpected, for some- 
how I had taken it for granted she would 
go uptown, that I felt a sharp stab of 
chagrin and disappointment. Involuntarily 
I turned and had the questionable taste to 
follow her with my eyes as she tripped 
along with the platform crowd, and finally 
disappeared up the stairs. I felt an irritating 
sense of having been cheated—tricked—on 
the very eve of discovery, for I convinced 
myself that I should certainly have spoken 
to her in a moment more, 

“But I don’t see why you didn’t, Robert!” 
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Dayton Echoes in the Press 


Osborn Enterprise—We feel right sorry 
for that fellow Scopes.. Two of the jurors 
wore both suspenders and a belt—and- that 
is one combination that is awfully hard to 
beat. 


Minneapolis Journal—Terrible hot weath- 
er thought—suppose the senate, when it 
meets, should discuss evolution! « 





Asheville Times—Really the world is not 
as bad off as the Dayton trial’ would lead 
one to suspect. 


Indianapolis News—Another far-reaching 
effect of the evolution trial is that now, 
whenever anybody mentions Dayton, the 
public thinks of Tennessee rather than Ohio. 


New York Herald Tribune—John T. 
Scopes says the Tennessee evolution row 
al] started in a drug-store discussion. Sure- 
ly not without a prescription! 


Syracuse Journal—The Dayton argument 
about the descent of man seems to be ac- 
companined by the ascent. of prices. 


Kansas City Star—The Dayton, Tenn., 
mess has probably spoiled a school-teacher 
for life. Nothing less than the lyceum or 
the stage will content him now. 





deplored Lucy with bitter emphasis when 
I told her about it. “She——” 

“My dear girl,” I interrupted, “listen to 
reasOn. How could I? Could I have said, 
‘Excuse me, Mrs.—er—I don’t know your 
last name but I used to live near you, just 
across the airshaft, you know? I-——” 

“Pooh!” Lucy broke in scornfully, “isn’t 
that just like a man! Why didn’t you 

“There wasn’t a thing I could say,” I 
protested hotly, “can’t you see? Even to 
hint that I lived in such close proximity 
that I knew the very number of the shoes 
I 





he wore and her passionate love of Camem- 
rt cheese, were hardly facts to gain me 
a cordial reception, Fahcy my position 
when she turned on me with flaming eyes, 
as she naturally would, and said, ‘Oh, ho! 
a Mr. Eavesdropper eh? No, I don’t think 
I care to know you, sir. Go away, please, 
or I'll call a policeman.’ Besides I didn’t 
know how to address her except as Dolly.” 
“Isn’t it a simple-minded Robert!” Lucy 
teased. “Such a timid, soulful, tell-it- 
straight-from the heart Robert! Mercy 
Is it any wonder we women can twist a 
dozen of you around our little fingers and 
watch you squiggle? Of course, you wouldn’t 
have mentioned the foolish old airshaft, 
silly! What you would have said is, ‘I beg 
your pardon, but I want to inquire about 
Judge Cross—I’m sure this is his neice—is 
he quite well?’ And she would have replied 
graciously, thinking you were an old and 
dear friend of the Judge’s. Then you 
would have asked after Jim; and by and 
by the mystery of Aunt Julia would have 
been revealed, if you’d hsed a Mttle sconce.” 
I stood aghast! Then I raised my hands 
in consternation. “Judith and Holofernes!” 
I exclaimed, “Who but a woman could have 
thought of such dissimulation! And this 
is my pure-minded, angelic little——; and 
vou would have done that?” 
“Fiddle-de-dee!” Lucy replied with airy 
rn, arranging the cups on the tea table. 
“That isn’s anything. You wouldn’t have 
told her a lie, would you? And you just 
d to find out! How stupid you are, Rob- 
bie. Men are so—so clumsy.” 
Time slipped on, inevitably, and fully a 
ar passed away. We neither saw nor 
ird anything more of the Megaphones. 
hey were lost, like two elusive tantalizing 
edles, somewhere in New York’s giant 
iystack. A haunting picture of that win- 
me little face, however, with its demure, 
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popped before my mental vision, and 1 
found myself unconsciously scanning the 
gray eyes, and wavy black hair persistently 
faces of all who passed me.~And it was 
owing to this almost involuntary habit that 
chance, or fate, finally rewarded my per-. 
severance. 


The extraordinary. meeting happened in 
Chicago. I was there on business, and late 
one afternoon, on returning to my hotel, I 
glimpsed a figure ahead of me that seemed 
unaccountably familiar. It was a brisk, 
jaunty little person, dressed becomingly in 
brown, with a saucy red feather in her hat, 
who tripped along the pavement, perhaps 50 
feet away. I quickened my pace, and as 
I overtook her my curiosity increased, Once 
she turned and glanced sidewise at a win- 
dow, and as I caught sight of her glowing 
face, suspicion gave way to a conviction 
that I was at last close upon the heels of 
Dolly Megaphone. My heart gave a quick 
bound. This time, I vowed, she should not 
escape me. As I hurried after her, polite 
addresses and explanations formulated in 
my teeming brain. Should I approach her 
honestly and openly, or by Lucy’s advice 
use duplicity? Suddenly, she paused, as if 
to cross the street, and in the confusion Of 
the crowded thoroughfare, I lost sight of 
her, for a brief moment. Then my eye 
caught the red feather bobbing like a dan- 
ger signal amid a sea of traffic, out_in the 
middle of the congested avenue. Suddenly, 
a motor-car shrieked warningly! A cry of 
terror rang out, and then 

I could never tell afterward how I reach- 
ed her, but the crowd fell aside like nine- 
pins, and the next moment I was kneeling 
beside her, her head resting on my arm. 
She was very pale and entirely unconscious. 
Two policemen arrived on the scene and 
pressed the throng back. The chauffeur 
was loud in explanations, and a bright 
young man was briskly collecting names. 
Presently, a bell clanged authoritatively, 
and the crowd made a lane through which a 
cool, self-possessed surgeon strode into the 
circle and, dropping on one knee, made a 
cursory examination. 

“M’m—apparently uninjured!” he diag- 
nosed briefly. “Friend of yours?” 

“Yes,—that is—she’s a New York lady,” I 
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stammered. - “I’m from New York, myself.” 

He shot me a quick enigmatic glance. “I 
see,” he said. “Looks hike a case of insen- 
sibility from shock; stunned, I guess.” He 
lifted her onto a stretcher, and with the 
help of the driver, she was placed in the 
ambulance and hurried away. 

I carefully noted the name of the hospital, 
and returned to my Hotel with the sensa- 
tion of having been suddenly projected into 


- a moving picture melodrama, so precipitate 


and unreal itall seemed. My brain refused 
to accept or analyze the affair as an event 
that had happened; it was like a wild, fan- 
tastic dream. In this riot of mind, I sent 
an ambiguous. telegram off to Lucy: “Found 
Dolly Megaphone. Accident by motor. 
Shall await result”; which brought me out 
of bed in the small hours to assure a dis- 
tracted little woman that my bones were 
still intact. : 

The following morning I lost no time in 
presenting myself at the hospital, where 
I found that our old neighbor had suffered 
no serious injury other than a severe shak- 
ing-up. If it was possible, I determined to 
see her, and upon expressing my wish, I 
was referred to the head nurse. This 
functionary seemed to think it quite prob- 
able and offered to send up my card. I 
produced one but held it back hesitatingly. 


“IT had hoped,” I said, “to make this a 
little surprise. I should prefer the lady 
didn’t know my name. Couldn’t you send 
up word, merely, that it is a gentleman from 
New York?” 

The nurse eyed me suspiciously, then gave 
me an indulgent smile. “I think so,” she 
said genially; “anyway, we can try it,” and 
gave the message to an attendant. 

In a couple of minutes the attendant re- 
turned. “The lady wants to’ know what 
gentleman from New York,” he said. 

I felt rather crestfallen at this and prob- 
ably showed it. The nurse seemed to enjoy 
it hugely. “Why don’t you send up the 
name of some common friend?” she brightly 
suggested. 

“No, no!” I replied, “that wouldn’t be 
quite fair.” I turned to the messenger. 
“Tell her it’s an old friend of Jim’s from— 
well, say from across the airshaft,” I in- 
structed in desperation.- He scurried off 
and was soon back with the reply. 

“The lady says she doesn’t know any of 
Jim’s men friends and wants to know what 
airshaft. She says she’s lived on 15 of 
"em to her certain knowledge.” 

I felt my cheeks grow uncomfortably 
warm. The nurse burst out laughing. 

“I guess you'll have to send your card 
up, after all,” she remarked indulgently. 


I stepped over to a desk and pencilled 
the following upon the back of my visiting 
ecard: “The airshaft at 612 1-2 West 70th 
street, and the writer would gladly do all 
in his power to help his old neighbor.” 

“There,” I said, “take her that.” 

This time, success crowned my efforts. 
But now that my path lay clear, a sensa- 
tion of embarrassment and dismay sud- 
denly gripped me, and with the sickening 
dread of a patient entering the surgeon’s 
operating room, I followed the attendant 
up the stairs to the airy ward. Here he 
indicated a dainty white bed standing at a 
distance over in one corner, and I moved 
toward it with the consciousness that my 
heart had suddenly precipitated itself into 
my boots and that my legs were made of 
cork. As I approached, however, I was re- 
lieved to find that she appeared to be gen- 
uinely pleased at my visit, as she half re- 
clined, propped up by pillows, for she smil- 
ed invitingly. At the foot of the bed I 
hesitated. 

“I know you will pardon me,” I began 
apologetically, but got no farther. A peal 
of laughter greeted my words and a head 


of wavy black hair fell back on the pillows, ° 


convulsed in mirth, 
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“Oh,” she exclaimied, “I think this is just 
too funny for words! It’s—it’s the funniest 
thing: that ever happened!” And she was 
again in a gale of laughter. 

“Yes,” I agreed dumbly, in stupefied be- 
wilderment, “isn’t it? I-——” 

But another explosion interrupted me. 
“You don’t see the joke though,” she cried 
chokingly, and held out her hand with 
charming candor. “Won’t you shake hands 
—Noddy?” she asked, and met my astonish- 
ed gaze with a fascinating little smile. 

“I took the outstretched hand in stunned 
amazement. “Noddy?” I repeated blankly. 

“Why, yes. You’re Noddy, you know,” 
she replied gayly. “Noddy Boffin.” 

“Am I?” I inquired with interest, “I had 
supposed my name was Robert Drew.” 

“Oh, of course, to the landlord and the 
grocer,” she admitted, “but not to Jim and 
me. Of course, we never knew your last 
name; ‘but to us you’ve always been Noddy 
Boffin.” 

“Why?” I inquired wonderingly. 

Her brows knit thoughtfully. “Now, you 
mustn’t think,” she went on with a sudden 
touch of hauteur in her tone, “that we 
ever listened—eavesdropped, you know— 
but we couldn’t very well help overhearing 
a good deal. Your voice, you see, has a— 
well, it’s what they call a ‘wire’ in it, I be- 
lieve, and so, naturally. we couldn’t help it. 
And one day you banged your fist down 
on the tabie and exclaimed, ‘I tell you, it’s 
money that counts, Lucy; I’ll take the dust 
for mine every time!’ And so>after that, 
we always called you the dustman, and of 
course you know he was Noddy Boffin.” 

“Ye-s, I see,’ I replied very humbly, but 
the tone must have held a constrained note 
for she laughed provokingly and said, “Oh, 
but you mustn’t be cross about it. We 
couldn‘t help overhearing, you know. And 
you don’t mind my calling you Noddy, do 
you?” she added with a twinkle in her fine 
eyes. “It’s so natural, you see. But‘ tell 
me—how has Grandma Phelps been this 
spring?” : 

I could feel the hot blood surging into 
my hair. The delightful piquancy she put 
into Noddy was partly accountable for this, 
though the remarkable turn the affair had 
taken certainly accentuated my confusion. 
I murmured that Grandma Phelps’s rheuma- 
tism was very much better, and then laugh- 
ed foolishly. 

She threw back her head and laughed too, 
—the little tease. “And Aunt Carter?” she 
pursued with a mischievous glance, “and 
Johnny Rogers, who is going to make a 
fortune raising bees—they’re all well 1 
hope?” She crushed her handkerchief over 
her mouth to stifle her mirth. 

“They’re all blooming!” I burst out with 
fine bravado. 

She laughed merrily. “Isn’t it interest- 
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ing—so delightfully fantastic!” she bubbled. 
Then she beckoned to a nurse to bring me 
achair. “Sit downs Noddy,” she said sweet- 
ly. “Why, we haven’t begun to talk yet. But 
really, isn’t it just the oddest thing ever?” 

“My dear young lady,” I said, “it’s more 
than odd, it’s irresistibly fascinating! But.” 
I motioned to the bed, “this was not very 
odd, though. It’s a mercy you escaped with 
your life. Yesterday afternoon, when | 
held your head——” 

Her eyes suddenly grew round with as- 
tonishment, “You did?” she broke in wit) 
a little gasp, “you were there and held my 
head? Why! They didn’t tell me a word 
about it!” 

“It was nothing,” I said, Yn sg. to be 
-passing at the time. But imagine my sur- 
prise when I found it was you.” 

Her face sobered instantly. “Oh, it was 
terrible!” she cried. “It came like a thun- 
derbolt! I was coming from my unclé’s— 
from Judge Cross’s——” 

I couldn’t resist the temptation to inter- 
rupt. “And how is the judge?” I inquired, 

“Quite well, thank you.” she threw me a 
glance of genuine surprise. “Do you know 
the judge?” 

“Oh, very well. He’s a friend of more 
than two year’s standing now. And Ara- 
bella?” 

“Arabella is just as happy——” She pull- 
ed herself up, and a gleam of suspicion flew 
into her eyes. “Oh!” she cried, “I don’t 
believe you know either one of them!” 

“I think if Lucy were here,” I replied 
quietly, “she’d testify in my favor. We were 
both very much interested in the judge’s 
courtship and marriage. It’s wonderful,” | 
went on, “how one’s friends draw upon one’s 
sympathies. Lucy has never ceased to 
worry about Minna Brown’s baby, while 
Harry Cummings and his Clara have hung 
like millstones about our necks. As for 
the catastrophe of Aunt Julia ‘6 

“And who, pray, is Aunt Julia?” she burst 
out. Then she leaned forward, and her 
eyes snapped. “It’s my opinion, Mr. Boffin,” 
she said tartly, “that you and Lucy have 
been eavesdropping.” 

“Not at all,” I protested. “But one’s ears 
unconsciously absorb sounds, you know, and 
particularly across airshafts. As for Aunt 
Julia,” I added, “why, she was the old wom- 
an that Jim murdered, or at least Lucy 
thought he had.” : 

She sat bolt upright and her eyes fairly 
blazed. “What do you mean?” she cried. 
“Jim—Jim never murdered anybody !” 

I told her that for my part [d never 
seriously believed that he had. Then I re- 
lated the puzzling incident and described 
the agony of mind and torturing suspense 
that Lucy and I had suffered from the per- 
plexing occurrence. But when I said that 
Lucy had actually seen the body go out 
the front door on a stretcher, she toppled 
over on the pillows and laughed until the 
the tears came. 

“Oh!” \she exclaimed. “I think you're 
horrid, Noddy Boffin, and Lucy, too! And 
Jim—poor Jim woaldn’t kill a fly! And 
there wasn’t any Aunt Julia. It was Judy 
the washwoman. The stupid old thing 
climbed up on the set tubs to sweep a cob- 
web off the ceiling and slipped off, spraining 
her ankle. We sent her to the hospital and 
did everything for her. But for your wife 
to think——” ! 

“Pardon me,” I said, “my wife, did you 
say?” 

“Yes—Lucy! It was cruel of her to dream 
of such a thing!” 

“I see that you’re laboring under a slight 
misapprehension,” I said quietly. “Lucy 
is not my wife. Lucy is my sister.” 

She stared in amazement. “Not your 
wife?” she repeated in wonder=-struck tones, 
a delicate flush overspreading her face 
“Why, how very strange!” 





“Not at all,” I said. “The family Bible 
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N ickname—“Buckeye.” 
\Motto—“Imperium in Imperio” (An em- 
pir e within an empire). 
state flower—Scarlet carnation (chosen 
py legislature). 
rea- -41,040 sq. mi. (35th in rank). 
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overnment—Legislature consists of a 
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resentatives of 125 members. Represented 
at Washington by two senators and 22 rep- 
resentatives. 
Governor—A, V, Donahey, Dem. Term two 
yrs.; salary $10,000. 
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tatoes, tobacco, sugar beets, corn, fruits, 
stone, sandstone and mineral water. 
Politics—In 1924 presidential election Re- 
uiblicans polled 1,176,130 votes, Democrats 
177,888 and Third Party 357,948; electoral 

e was Republican, 24. 











an attest to that truth. There has never 
en any question of the relationship, so 
as I know. As to the supposed murder, 
n truthfully say that neither Lucy nor 
ally believed your husband was actually 
lity. 
ler expression changed in a flash. Her 
s dropped, and a serious, half reproach- 
look crept over her face. “I am afraid 
we're both dreadful idiots, Mr. Drew,” she 
said with gentle emphasis, “and I can’t 
imagine what you must think of me. Evi- 
itly airshafts are very doubtful channels 
introduction. Jim,. you—well, Jim is 
brother.” 
sudden joy leaped into my heart. For 
entrancing moment we sat drinking in 
ach other’s eyes, though I scarcely dared 
ept that lovely flush as being all for me 
hen I rose to my feet. 
‘Isn’t it immense!” I exclaimed. “If not 
funniest thing that ever happened, it’s 
surely the most delightful. But I don’t 
gree with your estimate of airshafts. I 
nk they’re—well, stunning!” 
She laughed softly. “Yes, that’s surely 
od definition,” she agreed. “They cer- 
nly are—stunning—or at least this one 
proved to be so. But are you going 
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feel rather guilty as it is,” I said, “but 

t one more little shock, or question. Do 

remember my offering you my seat in 
subway something over a year ago?” 

Perfectly,” she_replied with an amused 

le, “and I had such a queer feeling about 

t. It seemed somehow as if you wanted to 


ik to me. Did you?” 
Well, rather. As the girls say, I was 
ing to,’ but you slipped away like a 


talizing dream. 
were trapped.” 

\ momentary wave of pain passed over 

face. “I should think so!” she moaned. 
But I shall be out tomor- 
w,” she added brightly, “and I return to 
w York Saturday with the Judge and 
ibella. And you?” 

“I leave tonight,” I answered. 


This time, however, you 
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“Well, it’s certainly been very kind of 
you,” she said with her old enthusiasm, “and 
I want to thank you a thousand times for 
picking me up, and calling, and——” 

“I almost forgot,” I broke in, “there’s one 
other little thing, a minor matter to be sure, 
but what is your last name—Dolly?” 

Her handkerchief instantly flew to her 
mouth. “Why,” she said stifling a laugh, 
“it’s Cross, the same as the judge’s. But,” 
her features relaxed and her eyes met mine 
with charming sincerity as she held out a 
slim, white hand, “I want you to come and 
see us at 619 1-2 West 80th street when I 
am back. Jim will be delighted—and so 
surprised. And you must surely bring Lucy, 
—it will be great fun! Will you promise, 
Noddy Boffin?” 

An intoxicating thrill stole over me as 
I took her hand and promised, promised 
from my heart of hearts. 

“For, you see, we all have so much is 
common, so many memories,” she added 
brightly, with a quick sparkle in her gray 
eyes, “and it will be so jolly and interesting 
to talk over old times.” 


ANTIQUING, AN ART 


It is unhappily a fact, understood by 
dealers, that many of their customers or 
“clients” would rather buy a “fake anti- 
que,” even when they feel sure it must be a 
fake, than the most perfect reproduction 
of the same article sold honestly for what 
it is. The benefit of the doubt gives them 
just a loophole for assuming that it is an 
antique because it has been sold as such. 
For this they pay a price, and a big price 
it is. The pieces of old furniture in Ameri- 
can homes that came over in the May- 
flower would possibly furnish a monster 
ocean liner. 

So diabolically expert have modern crafts- 
men become in various “antiquing process- 
es,” that few experts are altogether relia- 
ble in their estimates. The moth and rust 
and worm that doth corrupt are all outdone 
in damaging good material by the wily 
modern craftsman. It is appalling to con- 
template the effect of such deliberate dis- 
honesty.—Good Furniture Magazine. 








It would surely be hard to find a weekly 
paper that could fill the place in the public 
mind that the Pathfinder does. Your far- 
sightedness in politics, precision in history, 
science or any subject is a sure guide— 
W. E. Gibbons. 


FRECKLES 4 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double 
Strength 
This tion for the removal of freckles is so suc- 
cessful removing freckles and 
complexion, that it is sold by al 

stores with guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 
Den’t hide your freckles under a veil or waste time on 











lemon juice or cucumbers; get an ounce of Othine and re- 
move them. , a the first few applications should show 
a wond improvement, some of the lighter freckles 
— enti 


rely. 
sure to ask for double strength Othine; it is this 
cae is 5 sold on money-back guarantee. 

We recommend Othine Cerise wy a for use with 
Othine, also as a sham; it’s wonderful for bobbed hair 
—25e @ cake at all drug or Saormaens quotes or by 
mail. Othine Laboratories, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


to handle Electric Cooker & Baker retailing for 
$25 and operating on - Ly, irely new and revo- 
lutionary principal a CENT r hour. At- 
tractive proposition. 1 particulars. 


MARVEL ELECTRIC COOKER COMPANY 
1819 Broadway New York, N. ¥. 


DANDRUFF ? ;:": will ‘ce TU that itching sealp. 
BE 50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or PF re Sel refunded. 
PAUL H. ee co. 
306 Albee Bidzg.. ashington, D.C. 
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MEN SiS week 


I Show You How 
Send For Samples 


Yes, hundreds make more. But no 
wonder Fashion Wear Shirts take 
prospects “off their feet” when you 
tell them theamazing low prices for these fashion- 

able, smart shirts. You can earn $10 to $15 every 
day just calling at factories, offices, garages, etc. 


Pine suc ae @ fOr $4.95 


Big ae for you. Sn ania 
back You don’t need ae te panne Ay 
ag ly free. Just send pam hg He eaters « to 

day samples arri ou m q on 
this unusual offer, Address Cha harles Ho 


FASHION WEAR Aina ig COMPANY | 
1200-20 Jackson Street, 





\ you will enjoy this Goodyear All- 

weather Coat! Rich tan cloth. 
Genuine Goodyear plaid lining. Mil- 
met B shoulders. Collegiate collar. 
Wi famous Goodyearlabel. Sizes 
34 to Gin. chest. (Or, send suit size). 


3-IN-ONE Wonder Coat 
1. Raincoat—absolutely waterprc of. 

2. Topcoat—handsome, stylish. 

3. Motorcoat—windproot, rainproof. 
Send NO Money 
Pay postman $380 
wholesale price #—"™ 
and postage on arrival. 
Money Back Guarantee 
ORDER NOW. at 
Z holesale Price --- a postcard will do! 
A Goodyear, Dept.], NEWTON, MASS. 


Agents:' *96 aWeek 

















The Frank B. Jennings Co.,Hose D-720, Dayton,Ohio 


3] Agents!!! 
300 to 500% Profit 


Goéds have Fine Appear- 
ance, Good Quality. Sells 
easy, and agents make big 
money. Write today for Free 
Catalog and Samples. 


National Soap Company 
512 W. Huron St., Dept. -2, Chicago 


All-Wool Suits *23=° 


Sell men’s clothes and make big money doing it with our 
line of all-wool suits and overcoats at $23.50. Our tre- 
mendous values at the sensational low price is what does 
the trick. It makes no difference who you are or what 
your preyious experience has been, you can make from 
$250.00 to $600.00 a month and more as our sales repre- 
sentative in your town. But you must be honest and have 
a clean record. If you are such a man, let us hear from 
you at once. Address Dept. 582. 


WM. C. BARTLETT, Inc., 850 W. Adams St., Chicago 


OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfinder senttotwo different addresses, each for one 
year,or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 


152 Magazines for Only $2 


— Send serge y — “4 Risk — 




















The Pathfinder 
caren we ment 
merican Neediowomen Woman) 
Mother’s Home Life ae Save $1.35 


These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
n,n eben er toad ay game 








Just clip this advertisement and i! with 
eerie magi oy poll Le pe gh ot at ouce to 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Scientists say that trees put on height 
growth only from the top. There is 
no question among scientists on the sub- 
ject. If they are agreed on anything it 
is certainly on this fact. Yet there is 
no conclysion of the botanist more per- 
sistently and vigorously disputed. Every 
time we publish the statement that trees 
grow in height only from the top we 
receive a large batch of letters protest- 
ing. Thousands of our readers honest- 
ly believe that science is mistaken in 
this conclusion. It is an interesting 
illustration of the problems before men 
of science. They must not only deter- 
mine what the truth is—what science 
is—but they must convince us mortals 
that it is the truth they have found. 


Take the following letter from one of 
our readers for example: “In regard to 
whether a scar or mark on a tree moves 
upward with the growth or not, I have 
the following facts to offer: Some 18 
years ago I sawed off a limb from an 
elm in my yard as it was growing at 
a wrong angle from the trunk. This 
branch was virtually about half of the 
tree. I had to stand on a step ladder 
and reach up about as far as I could in 
order to reach the limb. If the theories 
of the scientific men were correct this 
scar would today be at the same height 
from the ground as when I cut off the 
limb. But the fact is that the scar is 
now about two and a half feet farther 
up the tree and entirely out of reach 
of the same man, the same stepladder 
and the same saw that were employed 
in the amputation 18 years ago. I am 
prepared to back this statement by 
affidavits if necessary made not only by 
myself but also by at least two other 
witnesses to the transaction. Perhaps 
the ‘highbrows’ might be able to explain 
away this example but it would certain- 
ly require a lot of explaining to con- 
vince us to the contrary.” 

The writer of this letter is right when 
he says it would require a lot of ex- 
plaining to convince him that he is mis- 
taken. All competent scientists know 
that normal wood fiber is inert and does 
not increase in length. A tree grows\in 
height only from the tips of the limbs. 
Only the season’s rootlets and leafy 
shoots are soft and alive and capable 
of lengthening by cell division. Dog- 
matic statements made by imperfect ob- 
servers will not alter facts. The con- 
clusion of botanists is based on experi- 
ments and observations made by com- 
petent experimenters and observers for 
centuries. 

Here is another interesting letter: “I 
am a young fellow 79 years old. I have 
been a close observer of tree. problems. 
J do not believe in ‘myths.’ Neither in 
claims of science unless founded on 
proved facts. I have seen three orchards 
of apple trees planted, cultivated and 
have lived to see them all die out by 
reason of age—and I have kept an ac- 
curate record of the growth of the trees. 
No myth about it—nothing but observa- 
tion. I can positively testify that trees 
grow from the body up and carry along 
with them the forks and limbs. I have 
measured the annual growth of apple 
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Popular Belief vs. Science — 


trees, and maple trees, and now have a 
maple tree from the seed which when 
first planted the fork was only six inches 
from the ground. This is not science 
but a fact. I have seen forests of oaks 
10 feet in height with the forks and 
limbs no higher than my head—and 
have seen the same trees 25 years later 
with their forks 20 feet from the ground, 
How did this happen? When apple- 
trees are planted with forks only two 
feet from the ground they will, in six 
years, be found four to six feet from 

















One of the famous pictures by that master 
landscape painter, Corot, has for its chief 
subject a stately tree. The canvas, called 
“Entrance to the Village,” hangs in the 
Louvre museum, Paris. / ‘ 








the ground. Close observation and ac- 
curate measurements will prove my 
statement correct—not a myth.” 

Another reader sends us the follow- 
ing note: “I have seen many trees that 
had: forks at about 15 feet from the 
ground. Where could the fork have 
been on these trees when they were 
only 15 feet high?” 

We put this question to the United 
States forest service. The reply of the 
government was as follows: “The 
first notch mentioned in your inquiry 
will remain at the same level, subject 
only to the diameter growth of the last 
two branches. If each of the latter 
become two, three, four or more inches 
larger in diameter, necessarily the hol- 
low or angle of the crotch is successive- 
ly raised by this accretion; but the first 
year’s level of the crotch remains es- 
sentially at a constant height: Trees 
always put on height growth from the 
top.” In other words, the fork of a tree 
does not get higher from the ground as 
the tree grows, 

A reader in Nebraska makes another 
interesting suggestion in this connec- 
tion: “I will ask you fo.explain,” he says, 
“what became of the limbs of the fine 
tall trees which now grow in the states 
of Washington and Oregon. These trees, 
you will observe, have no limbs until 
you get 100 feet high and then but very 
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few. Now, then, notice the young trees 
there of the same kind which have limbs 
two and three feet above the ground, 
Please explain in your paper what be- 
came of these limbs if they do not 
grow up with the tree.” 

The answer is that the tall trees op 
the Pacific coast grow in the same man. 
ner as other common trees—they grow 
in height only from the ends of the 
limbs. The limbs on the little trees wi}; 
never be more than a few inches higher 
from the ground than they are today. 
If anybody doubts this statement, |et 
him measure one of these trees, see that 
it is properly marked and protected and 
in a couple of years return to note the 
growth. The fact is that most of the 
early limbs of trees growing together 
are broken off. The limbs high up on 
the trunk grew there—they were just 
as high from the. ground when they 
started to grow as they are today. 

This letter comes form Alex Polson, 
president of a logging company in the 
state of Washington: “In a life time’s 
experience of 60 years in all forests on 
the continent, I am fully satisfied that 
no tree grows in height except from the 
top and no root grows longer. except 
from the small end. There are some 
species of trees such as the Balm of 
Gilead, which when planted on hard 
pan soil where the roots cannot grow 
downward’and runs along the ground, 
the growing diameter of the root may, 
possibly, push the body of the tree up a 
few inches. The growth of the root will 
break up streets and sidewalks, but that 
is the condition of the hard sub-soil in 
which it grows, otherwise the tree 
doesn’t grow the fractional part of an 
inch in height except from the top. | 
have kept measurements of them from 
five to 20 years.” Mr. Polson is abso- 
lutely correct in his statements. 

Here is another letter from a practi- 
cal man who knows what he is talking 
about: “As for the article about trees 
growing only from the top, the Path- 
finder is right, as usual,” writes Charles 
R. Trew, of Charleroi, Pa. “Any engi- 
neer or surveyor will bear you out in 
the claim that the tree grows from the 
top and limbs from the ends. The ensgi- 
neer in placing bench marks at intervals 
for his elevations will put his mark on 
a tree and drive a nail horizontally in 
the mark and finds that he can come 
back years afterwards and find the mark 
in the same place and no higher from 
the ground than the place he had put 
it years earlier; of course the nail may 
have been partly overgrown, but this is 
caused by the growthof the tree in form- 
ing new wood, as the tree grows from 
its outside and not from its center, as 
new wood is formed from the sap just 
under the bark—hence the yearly rings 
of the new growth showing plainly on 
a tree stump that has been sawed or cut 
over. Furthermore, when a surveyor 
finds a line tree along the property line 
the first thing he looks for is old survey 
marks showing the side of the tree they 
are on, and no matter if the old plot he 
is reading hi snotes from is from 10 to 
50 years old he will find the old marks 
made by a former surveyor about from 


“three to three and one half feet above 


the ground, indicating plainly that there 
has been no side growth upwards.” 
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Newspaper Views 


Kansas City Star—This summer, like all 
other summers, is the most remarkable sum- 
mer we have ever experienced. 








Forbes Magazine—Trouble is always over- 
taking the man who sneaks away from it. 


ieville Times—The trouble with soap- 
pox orators is that they do not believe in 
the platform. 


Osborn Enterprise—We are still willing 
to 1 t our money on the guy who has dis- 
ve red that he is afflicted with “sweat 

is." 








ct 
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New York Telegram—The drawback to 


doing odd jobs about the house is that they 
look so darned odd when you finish. 


Philadelphia Record—The University of 
Wisconsin has cured hay in eight hours by 
hot air. But congress meets in winter. 











San Francisco Chronicle—The minimum 
of anxiety is what a pedestrian feels about 
the possible exhaustion of the petroleum 


supply. 





Philadelphia Inquirer—There is an awful 
liar in New Jersey who-maintains that it 
blew so hard in his section the other night 
it straightened out a bend in the road. 





\sheville Times—We wonder whether 
congress is enjoying adjournment as much 
as the American people are. 





Milwaukee Journal—When this younger 
gencration is old, what do you suppose it 
will tell the next generation that it didn’t 
do? 


Arkansas Gazette—Science can do prac- 
tically everything for the modern house 
but make a home of it. 


Detroit News—In the old days there was 
nothing that corresponded exactly to the 
saxophone, unless it was the heaves. 





Indianapolis News—It’s just like a fellow 
who has been fussing for rain to grumble 
because he has to get up in the night and 
close the windows when it comes. 


Brockville Reeorder—The war gave us 
many new words and a brand new defini- 
tion of the word “loan.” 


Boston Transcript—He is a wise man who 
knows what not to say—provided he doesn’t 
say it. 


Kansas City Star—But the Oklahoma peo- 
ple who are indorsing Will Rogers for 
governor mustn’t get the idea that Rogers 
would be the first comedian governor. 





\sheville Times—The Illinois legislature 
killed 300 bills with one resolution. That 
was, we are sure, justifiable homicide. 


Chicago News—When money talks we 
hever criticize its grammar. 


Baltimore Sun—Woman’s intuition doesn’t 
seem so impressive when she is trying to 
order a meal. 





Osborn Enterprise—You never have to 
advertise a mistake—your friends do it for 
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St. Paul Pioneer Press—Money is flowing 
from "rom the East to the West earlier this year 
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than usual, Wall street reports. More of it 
will be needed to pay for the farmers’ 
crops and here’s hoping less than usual 
will flow back next winter. 





Osborn Enterprise—It seems funny that 
folks make about as much fuss when they 
cut their first tooth as they do when they 
lose the last one. 


If you must strike a man from behind, 
just slap him on the back. 
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THREE-COW FARMERS 


We used to hear a great deal about the 
“one-horse farmer.” At first the term was 
used derisvely. It was applied to the man 
whose acres were so limited that he used 
only one horse and did all the work him- 
self. Then the term was broadened to in- 
clude the majority of farmers whose opera- 
tions were so limited that they were not 
known as planters, 

Down in Tate county they have a new 
kind of a farmer. They are two and three- 
cow farmers. And he tells us that intelli- 
gent dairying methods employed by these 
two and three-cow farmers are swelling the 
monthly income $20 to $40 a month. We 
learn that one dairy farm which began 
operations about eight months ago is ship- 
ping out about $400 worth of milk a month. 

When the farmers begin diversifying as 
they should and begin paying attention to 
the raising of poultry and pigs and run- 
ning dairies, even on a small scale, they 
will soon forget that there ever were such 
things as “tight years” and mortgages and 
bankruptcy. It will not matter whether the 
farmer is a “one-horse,” “two-horse” or 
“thousand—acre” farmer, he will be able to 
feed himself, meet his obligations and de- 
posit money in the bank instead of bor- 
rowing it. 

Sometime the boll weevil is going to 
come sneaking around and find that nobody 
is afraid of him. The one-horse farmer will 
be able to give the pest the “horse-laugh” if 
he makes the most of his opportunities — 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 





WHEN IT COMES TO BLOWS 
My honey toots a saxophone; 
She’s charming as a rose. 
And I am quite convinced that she’s 
The fairest flower that blows. 
—Washington Columns. 


| SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


Be WINFIELD 3 SCOTT cOTT MALL MD. PLD. 
SEX FACTS ~ reer PLAIN 
Every young woman should Mee 
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READING for the WHOLE FAMILY 


Collier’s, The National Weekly. famous for stories, 
and read 


‘ing; —_ a 

sewing - fancy work magazine; Farm & Fireside. of 
everyone, with the old reliable Pathfinder, 

furnish s 5 variety of . we and instructive reading 


ALL Four ‘ONE YEAR—128 BIG olstyes 
Farm & Fireside me $2: 80 
The Pathfinder SAVE 95 cts 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


How to Relieve Worst Attacks. A 
Method Startling in its 
Wonderful Effect. 


TRY IT FREE 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Speen or Hay Fever; if you choke as if 
each for breath was the very last 
don’t ail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co, for a free'trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for lifetime and tried 
what you thought was the best skill known 
to cope with the most terrible attacks of 
Asthma, if you are discouraged beyond 
hope, send for this tree trial. 


It is the only way you can ever know 
what progress is doing for you in spite of 
all your past disappointments in your 
search for freedom from Asthma. So send 
for this free trial. Do it now. This notice 
is published that every sufferer may _ 
ticipate in this progressive method and 
try the treatment free that is now —— 
to thousands as the greatest boon that ever 
came into their lives. Send coupon today. 
Don’t wait. 








FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., gg 9 900C, Nia- 
gara and Hudson Sts., Buffalo, N A 


Send free trial of your method to: 


ee 
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How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rehumatism, Mrs. J. E Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, B-46 Bloome- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anxi- 
ous to tell all other sufferers just how,te 
get rid of their torture by a simple way 
at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely 
cut out this notice, mail it to her with your 
own name and address, and she will gladly 
send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you-forget. 


NERVE-EASE 


If you suffer from nervousness, sleeplessness, nerv- 
ous headaches, melancholia, worry, “ye send your 

name andaddress atones. Our new wild plant treat- 

ment, Nerve-Ease, gives quick relief. 

Will send liberal supply, postpaid, 

















tains narcotics ates, habit forming or harmful 
ingredients, A child can ately use it. Write today. 
Plant 


3618 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ECZEMA 


ECZEMA Is Curable, A mysterious new formula sctu- 
ally kills the germ, stops itching and perma- 
nently heals eczema od st skin troubles. No mussy 
salves or ointments. and pleasant to use. No mat- 
ter what you have tried "Write Us Today for convincing 
proof and guaranteed offer. No cost. No obligation. 
Darue-Tex Laboratories, 464 Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 








vel Us Your Spare Time for Cash 


» $130 thi ling onl 0 day! 
1, Save BSN death BS weghy for sce 
yearly. Easy to to sell with 


or injury. ‘Total cost si0 y 
our ' Direct-By-Mail”” 
Underwriter, 711 Bonnell Building, Newark, N. J. 


WHAT! a300 Year Calendar 


by a tells any day or date from year 
1700 to yea ry home and office needs one. 


r 2000. 
EMIL ARTHURS, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
FREE TUITION—BY MAM ici. "nd 'cateeat 


ly taught by mail. Matriculation .00, Tuition 
4 < to to drat Apply Carnegie College, 














PATENTS MILO STEVENS CO. "s2s2*¢ 


F Patent Booklet, Trademarks, C opyri; 
Bicch, Chicago; 662 F St. Washington. D.C. 





The Pathfinder ( 104 ISSUES ) one One Year $2.25 


above with 


eedlewoman and - $2.48 
ADDRESS AE NO ATHEINDER. WASHINGTON. "D. Ge. 
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But, perfect playing; brand new, genuine 


RADIEX RECORDS 


Defects consist mostly of slightly torn labels or trifling surface smooches, 
sufficient to prevent records selling at 75 cents, but not in any way affecting 
the music or playing qualities. 


While They Last—All Latest Hits 
We have only a limited quantity of these records, and unless we are very far 
wrong in our guess, they will be snapped up in no time at this astounding 
price. All the latest hits included. Don’t Bring Lulu, Yearning, Susie, 
Collegiate, Let me Call You Sweetheart, Oh How I Miss You Tonight, O Katha- 
rina, Titina, and scores of others. See list below. Send no money. 
All records in standard 10-inch size with music on both sides. Guaranteed perfect as to playing, 


and you will have to look hard to see why the inspector rejected them for appearance only. No order ac- 
septed for fewer than twenty records. Send no money. Simply fill out your name and address on coupon, 


giving catalog number of records you want. All shipments on ten days’ approval. 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 







































































































































































































































































POPULAR DANCES Kathleen Mavourneen 
HURRY —BEFORE | 00 LATE {All Fox Trots unless otherwise marked) | Come Back K1- rin “ou 
Don’t Bring Lulu Annie Lauri 
Keep It Under Your Hat 127 re Our n Our Alley —— 
- Mother Machree 
POPULAR SONGS Smiling At Troubles orn tn tee ' Low Back'd Car ou 
eet F'n i 218 ‘ ue 27 ~ 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart =a lem ae 1270 | Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Mary Brown 2192 | At the End of the Road oiva | uf, XOuU, Knew Susio | Th e Trumpeter son 
Yearning If I Had Somebody Like You 2174 | Charleston Rhythm 278 | Sta tar Spangled Bapner . = 
Love Is Just a Dream of You 2189 | Let It Rain, Let It Pour > Collegiate | America 40 
New York Ain't New York Any More Underneath the Smiling Moon 2181 | Harlem’s Araby 1283 | STANDARD INSTRUMENTAL 
When Summer Time Rolls Around 2194 _ Be the First to Kiss You Good An — | Humo resque : 
o—_ J iene seine ) » ulu 00 1285 | avente t (Violin Solos) ie) 
Don’t Bring Lulu vagy me °176 |< a ——2 | ———_—__ - 
O’Leahy’s Lullaby 2187 | Some Sweet Day 2176 | 'Yes Sir, That's My Baby | Listen to the Mocking Bird 
i Scn Kaew be | ee ee ls caro | Dinah 1987 | SoS ee Ce 
I Know You Know 2188 et ake You 2172 vkulee any . | #reenees Traveler (Barn Dances) 64 
= eae All Alone m Broke 2 OO SE 
Oh How I Miss You Tonight | tay 7% . 2 : =‘* | Parade of the Wooden Soldi 
I Think of You 2184 * te Ww ; Were Sweethearts ae By | a Light of the Stars | Venetian Nights (Orchestra) 051 
Save Your Sorrow = ad Sat Sec ae. ; 1286 | Blue Danube Wal f 
Wear a Smile 2195 | I’m Lonesome for a Lonesome Little Pal|7jj gee You in My Dreams (Waltz) | Estudiantina Waltz (Orchestra 4 
mat of i toe hen Me and the Boy Friend Underneath the Mulberry Tree 1267 | Scotch Regimental Marches 
a a a 910 Arabella 2175 : — ee eee Scotch Bagpipe $ Selections (Bagpipes) 
Bring Back My esr, Old Pal 2190 — Who : 
a me ___ a. Oh Those Eye N ¢ 976 | Irish Jigs & Reels, No. 1 
On! = “Two 0183 | rene — 2182 | Noting to Do But 1 But Be Blue___1276 | ifith Jies & Reels, No. 2 Band) _ 
wo 2183 ee — Aatharina | 
Sw inee Butterfly ~ a .  e ater 2173 | Draggin’ the Dragon edema ——w 1262 | Pie Medley chern Airs (Banjo Solos) _ 
Farewell in ane 2185 | How Do You Do ~| All Aboard for Heaven __ | Stradella Overt 
Miss You | At the Opree House 2169 | Sweetheart When I Found Yi 1280 | Medley of Old E Favorite Airs (Accordion 4 
Roaming in the Gloaming 2193 | Let Me Linger Longer In Xour Arms ——~} Alabamy Bound | Swanee River 
If You See That Girl of Mine | ane ® = “ — = Sm : ° 2178| John Henry Blues re 1263 | ore J eee ‘ 
1 ome § 918 re Pal That ove: | . | Poet & Peasant Overture, No. 1 
There’ ic moe a Time — 2186 Beyond the Clouds 2163 Cheatin’ On Me an | Poe ret & Peasant Overture, . No. 2 0 (Orchestra 4034 
I'll See You in My Dreams | T Wonder What's Be ——_———— The Rabbit Hop 1268 | - “ 
Come Back to California 2180 | Lone Trail Rose ® Become of Saily 2158 | Oh Mabel hae COME EDY 
| Tain’t No Use 1264 | Flanagan in a Restaurant 
Take Me Back ‘to Your Heart (Waltz) Flanagan's Married Life = 
at Forme. ____ 1281 | Flanagan’s Second Hand Car 
When You and | Were Seventeen (Waltz) Hy and Si and the Line Fence ore J 
Son of the Morning Star 1257 | Kiddies Patrol 
Peter Pan ~~ | Kiddies Dance evista 
Wonderful Girl 1256 | Button yee c 
PW ak Honest and Truly wr ~ | Flanagan on a Trolley Car 
BADIEX CLU B, Office PF-8. as, j I Want You > I St SACRED VOCAL 
— : bs —— = —_, Os on, : = ee ee - . Joa | Beautiful Isle of Some@here 
a _ hy X. _ Pg vir “ys rec oe . a a a B et Fill in When ‘ Someone Steals Your Sweetie Away _:1279 The Church in the Wildwood 
2 y nm on us ce »0 a least 2 ecords). y 08 a — 
at the rate of 22 cents per record, plus postage, when he delivers them. Catalog [pian Love Can 1258 Fen Boreas tale Tice Up Yenller 
It is understood by you that records are strictly on approval. I have the Numbe | Rose M Se pa eee 
privilege of returning the records any time within ten days after receiving rs | Forgive Me 1296 eeuvets . } 
them and you will immediately refund all that I have paid. on Coupon lic n't Step Bebvine ¥ = | ae 
(Write catalog numbers in spaces below) c yy Bout — _ 1265 | Onward C hristian Soldiers a ae 
| | — | Holy Night, Peaceful Night 
Where’s My Sweetie Hidi | he 
| } “a | In Wushios Land With You 1249 | Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
pisaadeavdcusdneceasnsve sca iabspdensisltveaeseses | casuatnien vi aoa a | Rests 47.922 Baths 
i | Tear Out | Oriental Nie Night 1248 ind be = Li —— -_—_._ es — 
| | SL seac « 
| You and I Yor to the 
Cree roccvccesieccsescoce Ceeesecveslsoseee Seccccccereccsicccsccccoscenesd i | On the Village Green 1271 on 
and Mail | No Wonder ° Gre HAWAIIAN GUITARS 
Today! 3 —_ 1259 | La Paloma 
seeps seen sean. saeus@as'anl ose gegeeeceseeana |All Aone wala om | Kawaihan 
7 | Three O'Clock in the Morning 
{ — Ton Mencaked ta 12m | Wailana March 7 
i ou Remember Me — 
eree COCO HSEo ele eeeseseSeHeeesereseleseseoseorceseeense oe. Maui Aloha 
weapeie - 2 ee es __1286] a Like No-A-Like 
} y st Gir | sid Ken 
Kiev cucesdesswelsscsccenstacesssseh’ Ht catecestatastenen They anit blame That on eS ender 
Doo Wacka Doo | 1 - 
} Spanish Sauce 5 owe 1245 | Mahine Ma amalama e 
Weccerecesocecs eeeecesececeees loveccceccvcescsece Listening | Aloha Oc 
} Goodbye (Ain’t Always Gone) 1273 | K h ha March Resid 
Decveccccces cece ° STANDARD SONGS | MARCHES (BAND) _ 
se eeeeenpeseclecrecesescsecseeees - eee are 
| At Dawning (I Love You) 4052 invincible e Eagle March To 
ecceveceseccccc) When You & I Were Yor M National Emblem March ; 
. ee eee My Old Kentucky Home” aggic ou Sixty-Ninth Regiment March 2 404 
Sleep Baby, Second Reginaat Connecticut t March 
Ditinbs $666 baGBsslacanniees " Roll On, Biivere Boon (Yodel) 4038 | Baltimore Centennial March  - a 
i COOeCeorcesbeccccccecvccceceres Tell Mothet Til Bo There Waahi Post March 
N Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight 4066 | Our Director March - 
ameé.. eovcece CCeoecsocecs > Love's Old Sweet Stars and Forever 
ais itcmsind dinate eSoe” Caner a, ‘Gdesae 4031 | American ic March $ 
DOOR, 55 6 ented Mairevtehaene ks kas Gives The'thanderer March en 

















































